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VALUABLE BOOKS 


Books Aiming especially to Stimulate the Classes in Geography are: | 


KING’S PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


(Four books now ready, No. 5 in press.) 


Book First, 50 cents net, by mail, 55 cents. | 
Book Second, 72 cents net, by mail, 83 cents. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY WORK: 


New and Revised Edition. 
A complete Teachers’ Manual and Practica! Aid in Geography Work. Reduced in price, postage 


paid, to $1.32. 


THE PATRIOTIC SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


FMBRA 

STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY, NOBLE DEEDS OF OUB FATHEBS, 
= TORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR, THK BOSTON TEA PARTY, and other STO.- 
BRIES OF THE RBEVOLUTION. Bound in strong board covers, 30 cents each, by mail, 35 cents. 


JUST THE READERS FOR LOWER GRADES. 


Jane Andrew’s Seven Little Sisters who! Jane Andrew’s Ten Boys who Lived on the 


Lived on the Reund Ball. 


Jane Andrew’s Seven Little Sisters Prove | Jane Andrew’s—The Story Mother Nature 


A Sisterhood (former title, Kach and 


ror PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS | 


SCHOOL OFFICERS 


AND 


mail. 64 cents. 


Book Third, 56 cents net, b 
y mail, 64 cents, 


Bock Fourth, 56 cents net, 


CING 


Road from Long Age to Now. 


Told Her Children. 
School Edition, 50 cents each. by mail, 55 cents. 


LATEST - CHEAPEST - BEST. 


BLAISDELL’S REVISED PHYSIOLOGIES. 
M.D. Revised by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Supt. W. C. T. U. 


Physiology for Little Folks, 30 cents net, by 
mail, 35 cents. 

Young Folks’ Physiology. 60 cents net, by 
mail, 67 cents. 

Physiology for Boys and Girls. 42 cents net, 
by mail, 47 cents. 

Klementary Wood-Work for Manual 
Training Classes. By Gro. B. KILBON, 76 cents 
net, by mail, 85 cents. 

GorpDy_ & TWITCHELL’s Pathfinder in Ameri- 
aes. Complete book (both parts) by mail, 


Compayre’s Elements of Psychology. Trans- 
lated by Chancellor Wm. H. PAYNE, by mail, $1 15. 


DR. PRINCE’S Methods and Observations in 
the Schools of Germany, by mail, $1.15. 


By F. BLAISDELL, 


Pror. BENJAMIN F. TWRED'’s Grammar for 
Common Schools, net, 30 cents. 

Dr. VENABLE’S Let Him first be a Man, by 
mail, $1 25. 

Mgs. LouisA P. HOPKINS’ Observation Lessons 
for Primary Schools, by mail, 85 cents. 

Pror. DOLBEAR's Matter, Ether, and Motion, 
by mail, $1.75. 

BARON NIts Possk’s Swedish System of Kdu- 
cational Gymnastics, by mail, $2.00, 

BARON NILS PossE’s HAND Boox School 
Gymnastics. by mail, 55 cents. 

Mrs. FANNY BERGEN’S Glimpses at the Plant 
World, (school edition), by mail, 55 cents, 

Dr. BLAISDELL’S First Steps with American 


duction and supply. 


and British Authors, by mail, 83 cents. 


Miss EDITH WIGG6IN’S Lessons on Manners, 
by mail, 35 cents. 


Cou. THOM4S WENTWORTH HIGGINSON’S Young 

Folks’ History of the United states, net, $1.00. 

EMERY’sS Every-Day Business, by mail, 35 cts. 
Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt ef price. 

Complete Catalogues of our Books sent Free upon Application. 


LEE & SHEPARD Publishers . 10 Milk Street Boston 


Educational Publications 


Include some of the best and most popular text-books in 
wide use in schools of all sections. 


We have Maury’s Geographies—the two-book course 


and the Physical—all kept in touch with present geo- 
graphical and scientific facts. | 


We have Davis’ New Reading Books, familiarly 
known in New England schools and elsewhere, Holmes’ 
New Readers, Lippincott’s Popular Readers, each series 
with its individual attractions and peculiar merits. 

We have Venable’s New Arithmetics, Algebras, and 
Geometry, and Sanford’s Arithmetics and Algebra, both 
widely known series. 

We have Gildersleeve’s scholarly Latin books, the 
handy, trusty Clarendon Dictionary, Knoflach’s German 
and Spanish books, etc., etc., ete. 

Correspondence invited. Favorable terms for intro- 
Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
43--47 East Tenth St., New York, 


OR 
MR. R. S. THOMAS, 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


NHW BOOKS, 18938 


The Theory of Education, By WILtIAM T. Harris, LL.D., Commis- 
sioner of Education. Paper, 16mo, pp. 54. 15 cis. 

John Amos Commenius: his Life and Educational Works. By S.S. 
LauRIE. New Illustrated Edition, with 6 Portraits, and many Photographic 
Reproductions. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 272. $1.00. 

Outlines of Pedagogies. By W. Rein. Translated by C. C. and Ida J. Van Liew. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 208. $1.25. 2g The first adequate presentation in English of the system of Herbart. 

History of the Schools of Syracuse. By Epwarp SmirH. With 114 Portraits and 
Views. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 347. $3.00. 

Outlines of Surveying and Navigation. By James Pitcuer. Clo., 16mo, pp. 121. soc. 

Descriptive Geography Taught by Means of Map Drawing. Teachers 
Edition. By EvA WILKINS. With 49 large Maps. Boards, 4to, pp. 129. $1.50. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


piece and by a well known author. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publishers, - - - - Syracuse, N. Y. 


FRENCH 2228 


of French desiring good liter- 

” ature will take pleasure in 
reading our Romans Choisis Series, 60 cents per vol., and 
Contes Choisis Series, 25 cents per vol. Each a master- 
List sent on application. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE (1893) NOW READY. 


WILLIAS R. JENKINS, 


Publisher and Importer of Foreign Books, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


EVERY TEACHER IN 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. 


WORKS: 
Camden, N. J- 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


All Stationers Have Them. 


26 John St., New York. 


Should contain 


Sketching 
Pencil 


\@- Send for circulars and sample. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 


of being pointed so as to make light lines as well as the deeper 
masses, — all these virtues are attained in the Dixon AMERICAN 


GRAPHITE SKETCHING CRAYON. 


Mr. HENRY HITCHINGS, Director of Drawing, Boston Public Schools, says : 

“Dixon’s Sketching Crayon is incomparably the best lead pencil for artistic work in object drawing and 
“landscape sketching it has ever been my good fortune to use,—and I have tried about every thing in this line 
“from the old ‘English Cumberland’ (half-century ago) down to the present time.” 


a strong, tough lead of deep, rich color, capable 


‘AMERICAN 


AMERICAN SKETCHINGCRAYON 341 


DIXON'S 


CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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QUEEN & CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Etc. 


Write for Price List, mentioning school in 
which you teach. Special quotations will be made 
on quantities for school use. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. Natl 
Schl. F. Co., established 1871,) 


179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 


Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 
Improved Static Electr'l 
Machines, 
Schon Dynamos, 
Mention | Solar and Elect’l Projection Microscopes. 
this Elect’ Test Instruments, ete. 
paper. (Catalogues and Special Net Prices free 


RITERION AND PARABOLON 
Optical (Magic) Lanterns. 
Profitable in Parlor. Laboratory. or Public Hall. 
Views in steck andtoorder Catalogues free. 
J.B. COLT & CO., Mfrs., 
16 Beekman Street, New York, 


B 1 Foot Power 
Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
métal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws, 
™ etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Training 
Schools. Specia! 
prices to Educational Inatituticus, 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 


W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO,, 
949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


HAPIMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
FAR AHEAD IN SPEED 


Type-wheel The decision of the 
vs. highest court (the 
Type-bar public) is that the 


type-wheel far out- 
strips the bar, in ce- 
lerity, uniformity of 
impression, dura- 


bility, beauty of 
work, facility of oper- 
UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD, ati on, man ifolding 


and mimeographing 


HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY 
447-449 East 52d Street 


Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


KEYBOARD. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 


When the slate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new siate. 

Sample matled 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


$52 Washington St., Bosten, 


WE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become its 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try it. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 


Lerms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO,, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


Description and prices on applicatior, 
ILES Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
curein lU days. Never returns; no purge; 
in vain sp remedy has discovered a 
ee eure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 
ay, 


no 84\ ve: no suppository. A victim tr ed 
RERY RA. Res 8999, Kaw York 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
NG we : ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
4 world’s brain-workers maintain their bodily and mental 
4 vigor by its use. It is a vital phosphste,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail | we 


($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
Price, 50 cents. 


St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 
Incorporated, 


UEEN & CO., ‘Phitaaetpnia. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, — 

ELECTRICAL, and 

CHEMICAL Your Orders gy 
APPARATUS. | WOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVESTICATE THIS, 
AND CALL HI3 ATTENTION TO THIS “‘AD.’’ 


— 


AND PRICES. ———— 


Send for Circulars 


** Foot Rests’? only when ordered. 
OURABLE, SIMPLE, CHEAPER THAN THE OLD STYLE. 
Correspondence Solicited from all Cities and Towns. 


This adjustment of chair and desk to the wants of your children will appeal to the 
Brains and Hearts of all School Committees, Boards of Education, Principals, and Teach- 
ers, This invention gives the school a desk and chair which can be adjusted to the size 
of any pupil in three minutes. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


Rooms 43 & 44. 


Cycle Catalogue free. 


‘CHINVA 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 303, 404, Goa F., 351, 
STEEL” PENS. 170, 601 EB. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


at” 
The Kind of 
medicine 
you need is the 
old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the é 
NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Forms and circulars sent 
sfree On application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Columbia Bicycles 


For Women 


Of all pastimes bicycling is be- 
coming the most popular, and of 
all bicycles the Columbia is best- 
liked among women, for the 
modern Columbia removes all ob- 
jections to riding, and is light, 
strong, and beautiful. 

Ample choice in Ladies’ Co- 
lumbias with cushion tires at 
$110, and pneumatic tires at $115, 
$125 and $150. 


Our book on ‘‘Columbias’’ is free at our agen- 
cies and sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope + ¢ Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Hartford, 


Worth Remembering. 


81R:—I have seen - 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘ styles,’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeograpbs, Cyclo- 
styles, are too expen- 
sive and require con 
tinual outlay; Hecto 
graph washing, ete , 
isa nuisance. There is au apya asonable in 
price, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 
* THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
bighly recommended, but where are the manufac. 
turers? A. N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The E D. is manufactured by OC. BENSINGER 
& CO., NEW YORK. 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church). 
it is excel'ent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. It 
pays to send for particulars. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
column.) They may be seen 

tS) a m No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to mere 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


One’s own subscription does 
not count as a new one. 


4 


} Address 


GENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prize 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
free 


Re Retdeman. we 


AND de W. 
Aas 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs o ree ormore, ... . 2. ear. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 3:00 sed 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates, 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), » $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . 68.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 


LWritten and read by her at the dedication of the School for the Blind 
at Jamaica Plain, Boston.] 


There is a kindergarten of the mind 
More regal than the realm of sight, 

Richer than gold or gems combined, 
Man’s true inheritance and right. 


Dark ignorance doth wall it round, 
And watchful guardians keep the key 
By which the entrance may be found 
To their domain of majesty. 


Ther: dwell great sages of the Past, 
The leaders and the saints of old, 
Souls in such noble features cast 
As have succeeding times controlled. 


These little ones, whose darkened eyes 
Afford no lesson of the day, 

Stand waiting in a mute surprise 
Till we shall ope to them the way. 


Say, shall they live and only hear 
Of joys which never can be theirs, 
Like sheep who have the pasture near 
Their sorrowing hunger never shares ? 


Oar eyes are flooded witb the light 

And varying charm of form and hue; 
Oh, give to them the inner light 

That brings the heavenly truth in view. 


Oar feet are free to come and go, 

Bat theirs are chained with doubt and fear ; 
Then should our love console them so, 

That they shail rest in comfort near. 


When man’s Redeemer heaven ward sped, 
He uttered a command of might : 

‘* Feed ye my sheep, my lambs,’’ he said, 
And softly vanished from man’s sight. 


ausing for a fitting word, 
hese happy portals to unl :ck ; 
From distant Palestine I heard 
The gracious message, “ Feed my flock.” 


Sure when shall come the solemn hour 
That links us with Death’s shadowy sleep, 
This thought shall have uplifting power ; 
O Master! we have fed Thy sheep. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. J. L. Hottoway, Fort Smith, Ark.: Action and 
logic ultimately get together and stay om the same 
platform. 


Lauriz: “As is the teacher, so is the school,” to 
which I beg you to add an even more important truth, 
“‘ As is the man, so is the teacher.” 


Stare SupeRInTENDENT Murray, Coloradv: The 
kindergarten teacher occupies the second most sacred. 


position on earth—that of mother being first. 
Joun H. Lyman, Exeter, N. H.: The great difficulty’ 


is not in writing grammatical sentences, but in selecting: 


exactly the right words, and in arranging these right: 
words in the best manner. 


Supt. Oxton C. Scorr, Oskaloosa, Iowa: The oc- 
cupation of the young during the summer vacation should. 
engage the thoughts of those who study the problems of 
life and the problems of the nation’s welfare. 


Suet. Franw Fitzpatrick, Omaha: After visiting 
the schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Worces- 
ter, and Toronto, I am strengthened in the opinion that: 
the education facilities afforded in Omaha are among the 
best to be found anywhere in the country. 


THE FIRST SPRING SAUNTERING. 
BY M. E. 0. 


“* Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you hear ? 
Sammer is coming, and springtime is here!’’ 

Surely springtime is here; for the snowdrops, slipping 
from their gauzy, satin-bound sheaths, have hung out 
welcoming bells; the crocus buds, bursting into golden, 
white, and purple cups, make gay the garden walks ; and 
little children, with jump-rope, hoop or marbles, chatter 
as they loiter in merry groups along their way to school. 
Drowsy wasps blunderingly appear; plump robins seek 
nesting-places, and the merry bluebirds dart in and out 
among gnarled old trees in the garden ; the sparrows even 
grow more strong in enterprise, as hurriedly they collect 
last year’s grass ribbons and bits of soft stuff with which 
to build their new homes. 

Awakening nature bids all forth to ramble who would 
garner sweets fancies of the things fresh, fair and beauti- 
ful, that usher in the spring and herald summer’s ap- 
proach ; and we, following the dear mother’s bidding, 
wander fieldward, emerging at length upon a little used 
railway, adown whose sloping banks scrawl bushes and 
brambles still unmindful of spring’s amorous trills. Along 
the roadbed pebbles gleam, fresh-washed by yesterday’s 
‘‘mellow showers,” and just where a deep cut divides a 
steep bank, the shifting sands shine like grains of gold in 
the warm sunlight. 

Leaving the cut, a moment’s breathless scramble leads 
to arounded knoll, beyond which a gurgling, frolicsome 
brook foams about great boulders that came hither, no 
man knows how or when. Along the brookside we search 
amid gay, green-grass stilettos for the first traces of the 
“maids of honor” that are ever welcome in the spring 
and find, instead, the breeding places of frogs, and green, 
purple stained rolls, that ere long will unfold into fan- 
like leaves, unfragrant to the touch. Under the gray, 
vine-entwined stone wall the brook glides, kissing, as it 
goes, the willow roots, from which new life has crept 
upward to transform the lifeless gray of branches into a 
warm, yellow green. Beyond, a deep, clear pool marks 
the restless brook’s birthplace, disturbed now into dimples 
by the sifting yellow powder of “ pussy” willows, whose 
soft loveliness has been reflected in the shining mirror 
since their brown winter coats dropped away ; while near 
by less hasty willows are just coming into a later beauty 
of furry grayness. 

As we push deeper into the swamp, virgin birches, 
dainty “ladies of the forest,” show clear amid the ashy 
trunks of maples that gleam like silver in the afternoon 
glory of sunlight shimmering in long reaching shafts, as 
do moonbeams over a placid summer sea. If ever there 
were fairies, they must have loved to haunt swampland in 
sunny Spring weather. 

Here and there, close sheltered by a tree stump, hol- 
lowed by storm and winter weather, or half concealed by 
moist, dead leaves under the wall’s shadow, woolly fronds 
are preparing to unroll their graceful lengths. Over the 
wall we miss the damp sponginess under foot, and the 
dank, earthy smell born of last year’s decayed leaves and 
blossoms, and know that here the spotted-leaved adder’s- 
tongue will droop its yellow star by and by ; above on the 
hillside flush-stemmed saxifrage and nodding, honey- laden 
columbine will appear all in good time. 

Onward we hasten toward the pines, to push aside the 
sorrel-colored needles, anxious in our eagerness to be first 
‘to discover a dimly pink-tinted fragrant arbutus. Alas! 
our only reward is close-locked buds, nothing more ; and 
respreading the disturbed covering we climb many hun- 
‘dred feet above the little village, throagh which flows the 
busy, hurrying river, over whose shining surface the alder 
is ‘shaking out its powdery curls.” 

Behind us, down in the ravine, among jagged rocks 
patches of snow glint cold in the slanting afternoon sun- 
light that envelops the far western mountains in a waver- 
‘ing hase less sympathetic than that of autumn. Below, 


at the left, stretch wide pasture lands, all blackened by 
raging autumn fires that swept away the meandering old 
rail and stumpen fences so dear to our hearts ; here very 
soon will come merry children in search of those loose, 
white-petaled flowers, whose tender stems will bloodstain 
the childish fingers that clasp them ; and just over that 
toppling wall in the neighboring meadow these same 
chubby flower-seekers will, a little later, pile high their 
baskets with succulent, cool-leaved, yellow blossomed 
marsh marigolds. 

Suddenly a spreading luminousness warns us that day 
is closing, and turning reluctantly homeward in the glory 
of sunset skies, all carmine and warm yellow, we murmur : 

‘* Sweet country life, to search unknown, 
Whose lives are others, not their own! 
Bat serving courts and cities, be 
Less happy, lees enjoying thee "” 
than we, who, all unfettered by the great world’s arts, 
live our lives ’mid country folk and “make a pleasing 
pastime there.” 


IS THE FOCUS WRONG? 


BY REV. THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


[Extract trom article in Boston Herald ] 

I am sorry to say it, but I firmly believe it is a fact 
that the education of the negro in the South today 
through our common schools is more or less a failure and 
more or less a curse. The accent is on the wrong syl- 
lable. It is the perpetuation of the old southern ideal of 
the classical education rather than the meeting of the 
needs of the new century and the new life. As in the 
character of much of our education for the common 
people here the accent is exclusively on the head. Ed- 
ucation is made the grinding of the intellectual ax with 
which we are to hew our way through life, scalping the 
weaker ones who stand in our way. The clodhopper is 
taught to despise the plough, the smith his anvil, the car- 
penter his tools. 

The consequence is the South is not producing compe- 
tent negro farmers, smiths and carpenters. The idea 
which the young student gets into his head is that he has 
to “ rise,” to “get on,” and to leave those behind who 
cannot get on. Now, the question is, does not the age 
demand a system that shall better meet the requirements 
of the whole community ? 

Uncle Remus has some quaint utterances that, while 
they contain an exaggeration, set forth a terrific truth, 
that is, a living truth, today, in the history of the South. 
Uncle Remus is passing along the street, when the police- 
man hears him in a row with some children who are 
going to school. 

“Oh, they are school children ; you know how they 


are.” 
Yes,” said Uncle Remus, “ dat’s w’t make [ say w't 


I duz. Dey better be home pickin’ up chips. W’ta 
a nigger gwineter l’arn outen books? I kin take one bar’! 
stave an’ fling mo’ sense inter a nigger in one minnit dan 
all the schoolhouses betwixt dis en dat state er Midgigin. 
Don’t talk, honey! Wid one bar’! stave I kin fa’rly lif’ 
de vail er ignunce.” 

“You don’t believe in education, then ?” 

“ Hit’s de ruination er dis country. Jest look at my 
gal. De ole ’oman sont ’er ter school las’ year, an’ now 
we dassent hardly ax’ er fer ter kyar de washin’ home. 
She done got beyant ’er bizness. No use talkin’, boss. 
Put a spellin’ book in a nigger’s han’s, en right den en 
dar’ you loozes a plough hand. I done had de spe’unce 
un it.” 

True education is the training of the whole man in 
such a way that the result is the consistent and harmonious 
expression of all his faculties, so that in him the whole 
community is blessed. The purely intellectual ideal is 
the one that well nigh universally prevails; and yet it 
can be shown by a law of mathematics as certain as fate 
that nine hundred and ninety-nine children out of every 
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thousand born into this world, white or black, must make 
their bread by the work of their hands. 

I am grateful to my father for the collegiate and uni- 
versity training that he gave me. I am also grateful for 
the five years’ course that he gave me on the farm. I 
drove a team of mules for three years, and became an 
expert mule driver. This training I have found invalu- 
able in the fields I have since cultivated. The great 
mass of the children of the South must work with their 
hands or starve to death. The salvation of the South de- 
pends today upon the development of her industries. 

This problem of industrial education is a great problem 
for the North as well as the South. A young lawyer 
moved West. In a few weeks he wrote his father for 
money to return, saying at the close of his letter: 
“There are plenty of lawyers out here laying brick who 
know more law in a minute than I know in a month.” 
As men rise by our present industrial process the number 
of things they are willing to do steadily decreases. 


HULDA LUNDIN, 
Inspectress of Girls’ Sloyd in the Public Schools of Stockholm. 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD. 


Now that preparations for the Chicago Exposition and 
the attendant congresses are filling the minds of the whole 
world, and those taking prominent parts therein are being 
introduced to us through the columns of various publica- 


~ tions, it would be pleasant to present to you the woman 


who is to represent Sweden in a more active manner, 
probably, than any of her countrywomen. It is a woman 
of most genial personality, active mind, and energetic 
spirit with whom you will make acquaintance. Were 
you face to face, she would extend to you a firm, warm 
grasp, and with a winning smile and in the best of Eng- 
lish, say, “I am so glad to meet you,” with a foreign, up- 
ward inflection tothe whole. A spontaneous, friendly glow 
of feeling would pervade you, and you would say to your- 
self, “Here is a lover of her kind.” A survey of her 
career will show this to be a reality and explain why she 
was chosen a stipendiary of the state to the Chicago 
Exposition. 

Having been educated for a public school teacher, Miss 
Hulda Lundin came in 1867 from her native town in 
Scania—one of the southern provinces of Sweden—to the 
capital and secured a position as teacher of reading to a 
class of beginners. A strange fact is that the natives of 
Scania have difficulty in pronouncing some of the letters 
of the alphabet, so this was a peculiarly trying position 
for the young teacher twenty years of age who was re- 
quired to teach by the natural method, but the way in 
which she overcame its difficulties is such a good key to 
her whole character that I quote her words in describ- 
ing it: 

“As a Scanian I could not give the correct sounds of r and 4 
(pronounced 4). I was half discouraged, sought Inspector Meijer- 
berg, and said to him: ‘I cannot teach reading to beginners; I 
cannot teach reading by the natural method. Can I not havea 
class of older children to instruct?’ The inepector’s reply was: 
* Learn what you do not know!’ So early in the morning and late 
at night I rolled my r’s and placed my lips and vocal organs in all 
possible and impossible positions in seeking a pure o, and—I con- 
quered. It was a lesson which has been of practical value to me 
all my life; I discovered that difficulties and so-called impossibil- 
ities can be overcome! ”’ 

The courage, unusval energy and perseverance dis- 
played by this anecdote, together with shrewd insight 
into things, composure, cheerfulness, and a consciousness 
of strength, have brought their possessor to the position 
she now occupies as inspectress of girls’ sloyd in the public 
schools of Stockholm, after having enabled her to de- 
velop the system she superintends to a degree of perfec- 
tion unequaled in any other European country. 

Miss Lundin entered on her teaching career at a for- 
tanate time, for it was not long before the question of 
manual training in schools began to occupy the minds of 
pedagogues, and in 1881 it was decided to send out a 
female teacher at the expense of the celebrated “ Lars 
Hierta’s memorial fund,” to study the German system of 
Rosalie Schallenfeld as applied to hand work for girls. 
Miss Lundin had won such bigh opinions from the school 
board that she was chosen by them as the most fitting 
person for this important errand, because in addition to 
the excellent manner in which she had performed her 


regular school duties she had shown her interest in the 
subject of manual training by taking a trip in 1872 to 
England and Scotland and in 1877 to Switzerland, espe- 
cially to study this subject. 

Circumstances may be ever so favorable, but they might 
as well never exist if some person be not prepared to 
profit by them. On Miss Lundin’s return from Germany 
the Schallenfeld method was introduced by way of exper- 
iment into two Stockholm schools, and normal classes for 
the teachers were established. The committees of other 
cities soon seeing the value of the new work, invited Miss 
Lundin to form normal classes for their teachers, and this 
she did, going even to Finland to introduce the system. 

In 1884 she was sent by the government to Karlsruhe 
to study the subject further, and on her return in 1885 
was appointed inspectress of girls’ sloyd in all the public 
schools of Stockholm, which position she has ever since 
held. In 1887 Miss Lundin visited France and Belgium 
on behalf of the state, and two years later made a second 
journey of investigation to France at her own expense. 

The result of these student journeys was an intelligent, 
discriminating collection of material, through the use of 
which, by adaptation to the needs and conditions of her 
own country, a new and independent system has been 
wrought out which in many respects far exceeds the Ger- 
man one. The founder of the so-called “Swedish public 
school system of manual training” has the satisfaction of 
seeing her system used in Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
and even in our own country, where it has been intro- 


LuNDIN. 


duced into the New York Training College for Teachers. 

Among her efforts to spread her system and bring 
about the good results that experience has shown her 
must and do follow, Miss Lundin has prepared and pub- 
lished several books describing it, giving programs of 
work in the various school grades and containing excel- 
lent illustrations. 

An excellent exhibit of Miss Hulda Lundin’s system of 
girls’ sloyd is already on ite way to Chicago, where it will 
be displayed in the Swedish Building and in the Woman’s 
Pavilion, arranged in tasteful upright cases decorated 
with the Viking style of ornament. 

Miss Lundin’s organizing and executive powers are 
recognized and appreciated in other circles than purely 
educational ones, for she is one of the directors of the 
Woman’s club of Stockholm called “The New Idun,” 
which is a monthly assemblage of all that is wittiest, 
brightest, and best among women of the capital in liter- 
ary, artistic, musical, educational, scientific, and philan- 
thropic circles, and she is also one of the members of the 
Women’s Committee of Sweden for the Chicago Ex- 
position. 

Recognizing her ability to apply such to best advantage, 
the government of Sweden granted Miss Lundin a stipen- 
dium to the Chicago Exposition, and she has the honor 
of being the only woman thus chosen. She is also to 
represent the Swedish Women’s Committee there, and 
has, furthermore, been invited by our National Bureau of 
Education to be one of their honorary vice-presidents of 
the Department Congress of Industrial and Manual In- 
struction, and has also been appointed a member of the 


Advisory Council of the Woman’s Branch of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary on a World’s Congress of Represen 
tative Women, all of which positions Miss Lundin has 
accepted and will fill with honor to her country and its 


women. 


THE WILD-FLOWER GARDEN FOR THE 
SCHOOL. 


BY RUTH RAYMOND. 


We not only talk but do much toward beautifying our 
school-grounds on Arbor Day and the spirit which its ob- 
servance has aroused has in the last few years almost 
revolutionized their appearance. And in this progressive 
movement, it is exceedingly pleasant to nete the promi- 
nent place given to our native trees. This is of course 
largely due to the fact that exotics cost money, which is 
many times a scarce article with both pupils and teacher ; 
hence trees from the adjoining woods are ased from 
necessity. In this busy world we value things too much 
by what they really cost us; too little, by their worth. 
The more our native trees, as the maple, beech, white- 
wood, elm, etc. are planted, the more fully their trae 
beauty and value will be appreciated. What has the 
florist to offer that is more attractive than the red maple, 
Acer rubrum, loaded in April wiih bright red blossoms 
which are succeeded by graceful key-like fruit? Its 
foliage during late spring and summer is beautiful and 
free from the depredations of objectionable insects; in 
autumn, its colors are simply gorgeous. 

Bat instead of devoting all our horticultural energies 
to trees and cultivated flowers, would it not be wise to 
set aside one corner of the yard to the growth of native 
flowers? If the grounds are situated in or near the 
country, the children will take infinitely more delight in 
procuring the plants from their native haunts than in 
begging seeds, no matter how freely they are given. In 
cities, there will always be found some who can find a 
way of getting to the woods; and though the majority 
of pupils must necessarily be deprived of collecting the 
plants, there is even more reason why the wild-flower 
garden should be established. How are many of them 
ever to learn the beauties of nature in their native state 
or even county unless in this way? They learn about 
the vegetation in China and Africa, but may be entirely 
ignorant of the flora of the immediate vicinity, 

In making the collection, the pupils should not be al- 
lowed to rush helter-skelter, uprooting every thing on 
which the eye falls, until it would be necessary to em- 
ploy the services of a drayman to transport all the 
material accumulated. The wanton destruction of col- 
lectors and professional “root diggers” has in many lo- 
calities entirely exterminated some species. This van- 
dalism in the vegetable world has caused many land 
owners to put up signs warning people against trespas- 
sing on their premises, a safeguard that is usually re- 
sorted to only when the preservation of plants or game 
demands it. In most cases no one would object to spar- 
ing enough plants for a school-garden ; it is the destrac- 
tion of what is not wanted that offends. Impress 
upon the minds of the children that the preservation of 
our native plants is necessary. Their love for the 
beautiful, which, unrestrained, led them to be iconoclasts, 
will, when properly guideed, transform them into most 
faithful gnardians. 

The main guide in making the selection is the amount 
of room and its situation. Our bed is supposed to be in 
the shadiest nook of the yard, yet even this will be too 
sunny for some species. Moisture, too, is a prime neces- 
sity; and unless we can furnish an abundance of it, the 
dry hillsides alone should yield our supply, 

Tke liver-leaf, Hepatica triloba, is one of the most de- 
sirable plants for our purpose as it thrives in almost any 
situation, though the flowers, sometimes the most intense 
blue or pink in the deep forest, seldom show more than 
a trace of color in the open yard. This plant may be 
& subject for numerous lessons in plant life; and one who 
has never tried the experiment will be surprised at the 
eagerness and enthusiasm with which the little folks will 
watch its development. The curiously shaped, three- 
lobed, evergreen leaves are a study in themselves; then 
come the buds, appearing often before the snow is en- 
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tirely gone, but snugly encased in a downy coverlet ; the 
young leaves appear after the flowering season is over, 
and the old ones wither and die. All this and much 
more will be observed by the eager eyes. 

Next in order of flowering comes the spring beauty, 
Claytonia Virginica, the pink stripes and anthers of 
which are sure to attract favorable notice. 

The yellow adder’s tongue, Hrythronium Americanum, 
with its richly mottled leaves, and bright yellow, lily-like 
blossoms, is a favorite. The young bulbs send up a 
single leaf; those that.are about to bloom, always two; 
the leaves of this pair differ very little if any in length, 
but one is almost twice as broad as the other. As the 
bulb ripens the leaves lose their rich coloring, and in a 
few weeks entirely disappear. How pleased the child 
will be to learn that the plant is not dead but only sleep- 
ing through summer as well as winter, and will peep up 
as fresh as ever in the coming spring. 

Several of the trilliums do well in cultivation, and an 
acquaintance who has had an extensive experience in 
growing native plants assures me that sh> has better suc- 
cess with these in transplanting during the flowering 
season. The analogy between this and the Erythroniam 
should be noticed, also the foliaceous appearance of the 
outer divisions of the perianth. _ 

Cypripedium pubescens, or yellow lady’s slipper, does 
well in cultivation, also the pink lady’s slipper, C. acaule. 
Either is an excellent illustration to advanced pupils of 
the utility of insects in the fertilization of plants, as well 
as a charming introduction to that wonderful family, the 
orchids. 

Jack-in-the pulpit, whose robe of purple and green in 
early spring is not more attractive than the scarlet cap 
which he dons later, should by no means be slighted. 
The children will soon discover its resemblance to the 
cultivated calla. 

Some plants should be included which are ornamental 
during the winter months. One of the best of these is 
the spotted wintergreen, Chimaphila maculata. Its 
leaves are thick and leathery, of a dry green, conspicu- 
ously veined with white. The plant is highly ornamental 
and an evergreen. 

The Rattlesnake-plantain is another of our handsome 
foliaged evergreens. The leaves are thickly veined with 
white. It belongs to the orchid family, but its chief 
charm is its foliage. The flower lacks the beauty of 
many of its family, and is not to be compared with the 
spotted wintergreen for attractiveness. 

Of course we must have a variety of ferns; they add 
grace to the landscape and besides serve as an umbrella 
to those tender plants which love the shade. The shield 
fern, aspidium acrostichoides, which is an evergreen, 
mingled with bright, scarlet frait of partridge-berry, 
Mitchella repens, will form a feast for both eye and 
mind during the winter months. 


LOOKING UPWARD.—(V.) 
BY MINER H. PADDOCK. 
THE HEAVENS FOR MAY. 
The following diagram represents the relative positions 


of the planets for May 1: 
\ NEPTUNE 


WEST 


The Solar System May ist, evening. a and d are the horizon. 


The sun is setting. The moon rises shortly after sun- 
set, as the earth revolves from west to east. Mercury, 
which is at its greatest western elongation, has already 
set. Jupiter, a little to the west of the sun, has also pre- 
ceded the sun in crossing the horizon. Venus is at supe- 
rior conjunction May 1—that is, just behind the sun— 
and of course is invisible. Some months ago the planet 
was west of the sun and was the morning star. She will 
gradually pass to the east of the sun (above, in the dia- 
gram), and in December will be # conspicuous object as 


our evening star. Mars is seen in the west about 35° 
from the sun. About midway between is the telescopic 
Neptune. Saturn is in the east at about the same height 
as Mars in the west. Uranus, directly opposite the sun, 
of course is invisible in the full light of the moon. 
Projected upon one circle to represent the ecliptic, as 
in a former number, they appear in the sky thus: 
by which it is seen that most of the planets, in close prox- 
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imity to the sun, are unfavorably placed for observation. 

An interesting feature of the heavens is the rapid for- 
ward movement of Mars to which we have already re- 
ferred. The planet, having crossed Taurus, is now just 
at the dividing line between that constellation and Gemini. 
About the middle of June he will be south of Castor and 
Pollox of Gemini. 

Referring to Fig. 1, and extending lines to represent 
the projection of Mars among fixed stars more remote 
than Mars (as drawn in former article), the cause of the 
rapid forward motion is apparent. 

Similarly Saturn is an interesting object, and his move- 
ments are worthy of notice. Just east of Saturn is a 
fixed star of the third magnitude. It is Gamma of 
Virgo. Still further eastward (left) and on same line, 
but bent perhaps a little to south, is Spica of Virgo, a 
star of the first magnitude. About six months ago Saturn 
was in his present position. The planet moved eastward, 
passed Gamma Virginis, and advanced nearly half way to 
Spica. He eame to a standstill, then retreated, re- 
tracing his course westward in his track just south of 
Gamma. He will continue moving west till June 8, when 
he will again become stationary, after which he will once 
more resume his forward movement to repass Gamma the 
third time. Might not such curious meanderings of a 
star well be sufficient to excite the wonder of ancient ob- 
servers? Both of these “stars” reveal to us today mar- 
vels concealed from ordinary sight. Under the telescope 
Gamma, instead of being a single, is a double star, while 
Saturn is attended by eight moons and by a triple system 
of luminous rings. 

In a manner already indicated, a diagram may be 
drawn representing the several positions of the earth in 
its orbit about the sun, by reason of which the apparent 
vacillating course of Saturn is produced. 
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The Moon in Gemini, May 18'h, 


Watching these movements of the “ wandering stars,” 
some shrewd guessers of antiquity surmised they might 
be caused by a terrestrial revolution about the sun, but 
the difficulties of supposing so vast a body as the earth to 
be in revolution forever on its axis and about tho sun, 
with no huge cable to hold the planet to the sun and no 
mighty power visible to roll it along, were so great that 
Ptolemy (A. D. 150) decided against the earthly revolu- 
tions and devised a system of transparent, concentric 
hollow spheres instead, to move the planets backward and 
forward about the earth. The system of Ptolemy pre- 
vailed for nearly 1,500 years, till Copernicus, stimulated 
by recent geographical discoveries initiated by Columbus 
in his voyages and followed up by Balboa and Magellan, 
published a book (A. D. 1543) to revive the teachings of 
the ancients regarding the revolution of the earth about 
the sun. It was, however, the telescope in the hands of 
Galileo (1610) that farnished conclusive proofs of the 


cause of the wanderings of the planets, 


Beside Taurus, referred to in March, Gemini, Cancer, 
and Leo Major are seen to advantage during this month. 

On the 17th at sunset see the moon in conjunction 
with Mars, the latter about three degrees south of the 
moon. Mars will at that time be near Epsilon of Gemini, 
while the moon will be in the southern corner of Auriga. 
Northwest of the moon will be Capella of Auriga, a star 
so far away that its light is seventy-two years in reach- 
ing us, yet so large and bright that it is still a star of the 
first magnitude. 

On the 18th, at the time our observers will be likely to 
look at the heavens, if at all, the moon will be just south 
of Castor and Pollux of Gemini. 

The telescope again brings wonders to our view. The 
northwestern one, Castor, which appears as a single bright 
star, seen by the aid of a small telescope, separates into 
two stars of about the third magnitude each, and of a 
greenish light. They revolve about each other in about 
1,000 years. Pollux, on the other hand, with a powerful 
glass, divides into a group of five stars revolving about a 
common center. One of the component stars also is 
double. 

Following the course of the moon, on the evening of 
the 19th, see the moon in Cancer. To the south of the 
moon a degree or two will be the beautiful star cluster 
called the Beehive. It will be necessary to choose a clear 
night when the moon is absent to see the hive with the 
unaided eye as a luminous patch. Look on the 17th. 
With a good opera glass it brightens up considerably, and 
with a small telescope resolves to a hive with bees swarm- 
ing over it. 
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The Moon in Leo Major, May 21st. 


The moon crosses Cancer quite centrally in less than 
two days, as the constellation is rather small and enters 
Leo Major. 

This constellation is sometimes called the Sickle. The 
stars Regulus and Eta form the handle; the stars above 
in a semi-circle form the blade of the sickle. 

Leo has one star of first magnitude, three of second, 
and four of third ; hence is a conspicuous object in the 
heavens. 

On the 24th the moon is in conjunction with Saturn. 
As evening comes on the planet will be less than a degree 
north and a little above the moon. At the time the ob- 
server will be likely to look, Gamma Virginis will be just 
north of the moon, possibly invisible from the moon’s 
light. 

On the morning of the 27th the moon is just north of 
Spica, but on the evening of that day will be seen to the 
east of the star. 


DECIMALS, 
BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 


The children must realize that they are dealing with 
fractions. They must also appreciate that they are deal- 
ing with them as though written as entire numbers are 
written. Name from units and not from the decimal 
point. There is wreckage all along the line resulting 
from the old time habit of naming from the decimal 
point. Name from the units both ways, and there is no 
chance for confusion. It is then the same whether you 
read to the right or left, but if you read from the point 
it is pot the same. The first place to the right in units is 
tenths, to the left, tens; the second is hundredths to the 
right and hundreds to the left, etc. 

The decimal point is not to be magnified. It has no 
more to do with “decimals” than with whole numbers. 
All that it ever does is to locate wnits, they locate every- 
thing else. There should be considerable practice in the 
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writing and reading of decimals, using the numbers to 
be found in the regular work. They should all be read 
by the pupils, and should then be written by them from 
the teacher’s reading before any work is done. A lesson 
or two may be needed for this work at once, taking all 
decimal numbers as they occur on the following pages re- 
gardless of the examples in which they occur. 

Mu t1P.icaTion.—Notwithstanding the terrors of the 
charge of being ill-logica),—a bug-bear that is fast passing 
away,—there will be great gain if multiplication of deci- 
mals is taught before addition and subtraction, which are 
dealt with as whole nambers except in the writing. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES. 


Maltipy six tenths by six tenths. 
10 10 100 
which is the same as .6 X .6 =.36, 
which is the same as .6 
36 
Multiply seven tenths by seven hundredths. 
7 7 49 
* ~ 1000 
which is the same as .7 X .07 = .049, 


PY 
which is the same as 07 


049 
Multiply nine hundredths by nine thousandths. 
9 9 81 
™ 1000 ™ 100000- 


which is the same as .09 X 009 =.00081 
which is the same as .09 
009 
.0008 1 
EXAMPLES FOR MULTIPLICATION. 
Use each of the following as the multiplicand. 


a, 22.22 f. 1284.56 
b. 33.33 g. 234 567 
4,044 34.5678 
d. .6505 i. 4.56789 
e. 600.6 j. 567809 


1-10. Multiply each by 10, 
11-20. Maltiply each by .1. 
21-30. Maltiply each by 100. 
31-40. Multiply each by .01. 
41-50. Mult ply each by 1000. 
51-60. Multiply each by .001. 
61-70. Maltiply each by .0001. 
71-80. Multiply each by 10.1. 
81-90. Multiply each by 100.01. 

91-100 Multiply each by 1000.001. 

100-260. Maltiply each in turn by each of the following: 2; 
03; .004; 0005; .00006; 77; 808; 90009: 1284.567; 98765.- 
4321. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 


The only requirement in addition and subtraction of 
decimal fractions is that the decimal points be in a column. 


k, 95.748 p. 9.7604 
Ll. 7.9685 q. 59.508 
m. 6507.4 r. 7689.7 
709.87 s. 497.86 
o. .48769 .85479 


201-209. To k add in turn each other number. 

210-218. To/ add in turn each other number. 
* 219-227. To m add in turn each other number. 

228-236. To n add in turn each other number 

237-291. To each of these—o, p, g,r, s, and t,— add each other 
number. 

292-301. From 100 000 substract each number from k to t. 

312-311. From 222.222, subtract each. 

312-351. From each of the following subtract in turn each of the 
numbers from k to t.— 303,303; 440,044; 500.550; 600.006. 

352-360. From r subtract each other number. 

361-396. From each of the following subtract each lesser nam- 
ber,—m, n, 8, k, g, p. 


STUDIES IN BOTANY.—(III.) 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR. 


The Orange.* 


The orange is a sort of large berry with a peculiar 
leathery skin. It does not offer many very interesting 
external characters and in examining the uncut fruit it 
will be sufficient to note the general shape, which may be 
recorded in a sketch, the scar left by the peduncle in be- 
coming detached and—in some varieties—the point of 
attachment of the style. 

(A) Internat Strucrore.—(1.) Gross anatomy.— 
Cut the orange transversely as nearly in the middle as 
possible and sketch the cross-section, as shown in figure 1. 
Note the epicarp or rind, the mesocarp or pulp, and the 


* Almost any fleshy fruit will afford materlal for much profitable 
study. Among the most available fruits during the latter half of the 
school-year are oranges, lemons, apples, cucumbers, and cranberries, 


partition walls and central column, constituting the endo- 
carp + Count the cells of the ovary, as shown in the 
ripened fruit, and notice the attachments of the seeds to 
the placentas at the central portions of their respective 


segments. 


Fig. 1. Orapge. Transverse section of fruit. 


Observe with the magnifying glass the translucent 
reservoirs of essential oil with which the rind is filled. 
Cot with the razor a very thin slice from the outside of 
the orange (this slice should not be thicker than ordinary 
writing-paper) and study with the glass the little pits on 
the cut surface of the orange. These pits are cut-open 
oil reservoirs. Examine with the glass the stoutish tubes 
of which the pulp is made up, and make a sketch to show 
the way in which many of the tubes are arranged ra- 
dially and parallel to the plane of the section, Dissect 
out a few of the club-shaped pulp-tubes and sketch some 
of them as seen under the magnifying glass. t 

(2) Microscopic Structure.—Cat with the razor a very 
thin slice of. the rind parallel to the general section of 
the orange described in (1), mount in water under a thin 
glass cover and examine with the lowest power objective, 
to note the distribution of the oil reservoirs near the outer 
surface of the rind and the gradual transition of the latter 
into loosely cellular substance toward the pulp. 


Fig. 3. Cells from skin of wedge- 
Fig. 2. Cells from inner ues of shaped section of orange (much 
orange rind (much magnified). magnified). 


Next cut a very thin slice from the outside of the 
orange tangential to its spherical surface, and examine, 
with the outer surface uppermost, with a low power, then 
with a higher power of the microscope. Cut another 
thin section immediately beneath the one above-described 
and examine this also first with a low, then with a com- 
paratively high power of the microscope. Sketch the 
several views obtained, so as to bring out the fellowing 
points : 

(a) The oil reservoirs, with their droplets of dark- 
colored essential oil. 

(6) The lace-like cellular structure of the outer layer 
of the rind (best seen at the outer edges of the first tan- 
gential section).§ 

Remove a bit of the thin transparent skin from one ef 
the wedge-shaped sections of the pulp (a cell of the 
ovary), spread out in a drop of water and examine with 
inch objective. 

Sketch the elongated cells of which the skin is com- 
posed, and note that in places these seem to be overlaid 
with the carious branched cells shown in Fig. 2, of which 
the inner layer of the rind is largely composed. 

(3) The Seeds.—Cut some of the seeds lengthwise and 


t For the description of the structure of the orange the writ 
er is @s- 
ee to the account in Dr. Strasburger’s Kleine Botanische 


t These are not celis, though they are 
Their walls are made up of flattish irregular 


§ This structure is not unlike that of the cork 
y layer of the rind of 
ee — figured in Article I of the present series, but is far more 


sketch the embryo (or embryos) contained in each, as 
shown in Fig. 4. 

(B) Aparrations or THE Fruit To 
PERSAL OF THE SEEDS.—The essential oil of the rind 
of the orange is unpleasant to the taste and unwholesome. 
These qualities serve to render the orange in some degree 
proof against the attacks of small fruit-eating birds, or 
wasps, or other depredators which might otherwise destroy 
the fruit on the tree, or against slugs which might con- 
sume it as it lay on the ground,—all without notably help- 
ing to scatter the seeds. On the other hand, the juicy 
pulp offers a rich prize to such larger quadrupeds as can 
tear open the skin, either on the tree or after carrying 
the orange off to a more convenient spot. The larger 
animals, too, would in many cases swallow the slippery 
orange-seeds, but would never chew them, since the tough- 
ness of their coatings and the extreme bitterness of the 
embryo within, render them very undesirable objects to 


Fig. 4. Seed, cut lengthwise (magnified). 


chew upon. But the seeds, if swallowed whole, would be 
unaffected by any of the digestive processes of the 
animal which ate them, and would thus secure a wide 
dispersal under conditions favorable for growth. It is in 
this way that the seeds of many kinds of fruit-trees are 
sown and that, for instance, most of the wild apple trees 
so common in New England pastures have been planted. 


TEN BUSINESS QUESTIONS.—(II.) 


[ The commercial side of the school has suffered under the pres- 
sure of natural science. The best way to stimulate thought is to 
ask questions and not anewer them until the pupils see what they 
do not know and what they wish to know. herever there is an 
appetite it is comparatively easy to feed it. ] 


11. What isa laborer? employee? employer? capital- 
ist ? monopolist ? 

12. What is bribery? What is it to steal? to em- 
bezzle? to burglarize ? 

13. What are stocks? What is stock jobbing? a 
corner ? to sell on margin ? 

14, What is a deed? mortgage? lease? lien? 

15. What is a joint contract? joint and several con- 
tract? breach of contract ? ; 

16. Who is the principal and who the agent in a con- 
tract ? 

17. What is an attorney ? 

18. What is a broker? commission merchant? auc 
tioneer ? 

19. What is a general partner? silent partner ? limited 
partnership ? 

20. How are partnerships dissolved ? 


THE CHRISTIAN MAIDEN AND THE LION. 
Au incidental reading lesson. 


BY MARIE T. SMITH. 


“' Give the Christians to the lions’ was the savage Roman’s cry, 

And the vestal virgins added their voices shrill and high, 

And the Cassar gave the order, ‘‘ Loose the lions from their den, 

For Rome must have a spectacle worthy of gods and men.” 

Our lesson has to do with the time long, long ago, 
when nearly all the ‘people worshipped gods of marble, 
ivory, and gold, wood or bronze. Those who did not 
were called Christians. 

What is the title ? 

What were they going to do in this word picture ? 

Who wanted this done ? 

The teacher explains that a goddess of the Romans 
was named Vesta, and the “ vestal virgins ” were young 
girls dedicated to this goddess. Some of the children 
will have seen a lion, and may give a short description of 
habits, where native, ete. Teacher explains the part the 
lion played in the Roman games and gladiatorial contests ; 
also describes the persecutions of the Christians during 
the reign of the Cesars. In this day of inexpensive pic: 
tures and photographs one can easily secure one of & 
Roman amphitheater, or better still sketch one. 

Who can tell something about Rome ? 

Now you are ready for a rapid word picture, or, if you 
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choose, it may be used as a language lesson to be written 
later on. As whatever the child hears or reads affects 
his nature in the long run along the line of its nature, the 
imaginative and material sides must be developed with 
care. Teach pupils to think and to feel, so that your 
reading lesson may be more than the mere rattling of dry 
bones it too often is. 


CLASSIC POETRY. 


Allegory. 
Longland : 
Vision of Piers Plowman. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede. 
Spencer : 
Faerie Queene. 
Reflective Poetry. 
Pope: 
Essay on Criticism. 
Essay on Man. 
Cowper : 
The Task. 
Wordsworth ; 
Excursion, 
Lines on Tintern Abbey. 
Entertaining. 
Pope: 
Rape of the Lock. 
Burns: 
Tam O’Shanter. 
Ballads. 
Robin Hood. 
Campbell’s Battle of the Baltic, 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


What is the British Budget ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer annually presents to 
the English Parliament a balance sheet of the receipts 
and expenditures by the state during the preceding fiscal 
year, ending April 1, with an estimate of the anticipated 
income and expenditures for the coming year, and a 
statement of the mode of taxation proposed to meet the 
expenditures. For carefal financial accounting this Eng- 
lish Budget has always been a model. Many things have 
helped to preserve this as a tradition of the English sys- 
tem, moré than anything else, perhaps, the national busi- 
ness instincts. The fiscal year, too, begins at a time 

when the actual expenditares begin, so that, as in many 
countries, it is not necessary to plan for a year beginning 
almost twelve months later. 

Compariron with the system of the United States is, 
of course and unfortunately, inevitable. It is not diffi- 
cult to trace the historical growth of our system and its 
somewhat natural development to the present state of 
affairs. In brief, our government derives a certain reve- 
nue from duties and taxes; there are as in every gov- 
ernment, inevitable expenditures, and various incidentals, 
which must be voted by the representatives of the people. 
Between the two, so far as accounting is concerned, there 
is no connection, When the inevitable expenses exceed 
the national income from sources which only ecomonics 
shows to be connected with the interests of the citizen, 
can we hope for any reform. While the income provides 
a large excess which is available for expenditures, the 
citizens will continue to receive more or less visible bene- 
fit from what, at least apparently, costs them nothing. 
Whether this is the most economical way of managing 
state finances is partly for political economy, partly for 
common sense,—the same thing—to decide. 

This history of this word budget is interesting,—to 
touch upon another possibility of timely topics. Bougette, 
was the name given the bag in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer brought into Parliament the papers and 
accounts relating to his annual report, at the time when 
French was the language of the English state. The 
name remains for the three large folio volumes in which 
are presented the accounts of the civil service, army and 
navy. 

The Budget leads naturally to the question of the Civil 
List, which furnished the pretence in the latest develop- 
ment of the Norwegian—Swedish troubles. The Civil 

List (See Lalor, of course) includes the private expenses 


of royalty. In our government it would be the salary of 
the president and the sums spent upon the maintenance 
of the executive mansion, etc. Abroad, the amount of 
the Civil List depends upon the departments directly con- 
trolled by royalty, and also upon the pmivate revenues 
from Crown lands, ete. England, for instance, grants 
the civil list some 3 per cent of the total budget, but this 
is partly because of the vast size of the financial accounts 
of the empire. 

The demands upon the Civil List have been admirably 
illustrated from Italy just now, where King Humbert is 
called upon to entertain as his royal guests emperor and 
queen, princes and dukes in numbers, from every state 
of Europe. These inevitably very heavy expenses follow 
the expenditure of several million francs, by which the 
king’s privy purse saved several of the most illustrious 
names in Italian politics from the revelations of a bank 
scandal. We readers of the times remember the announce- 
ment by the king and queen of their intention of spend- 
ing the anniversary of their wedding in strict privacy, 
devoting the money that the celebration would, and now 
will cost, to charity, It was in keeping with Humbert’s 
character and would have been done, only the German 
emperor announced that he invited himself and his wife 
to the festivities, and then every other European sover- 
eign had to be invited, too. It is a bit of high life which 
is characteristic, interesting, and highly significant. 


MEMORABLE MAY DAYS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


I. HIcKLING PRESCOTT, American historian, was 
born in Salem, Mass , May 4, 1796; died in Boston in 1859. His 
life was one of remarkable diligence and productiveness. Entering 
Harvard at fifteen, he had already chosen his father’s profession— 
the law—as his own calling. But an injary to one of his eyes, de- 
privivg him at times of his sight, and making reading and study, 
save by proxy, almost beyond his power during the remainder of 
his life, changed his plans and led him to become an author. He 
prepared himeelf for his work with great painataking, and spared 
no labor that would render his equipment adequate to the tasks he 
had set himself. His beat-known works are: Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, The Conquest of Mexico, The Conquest of Peru, and a History 
of Philip the Second, 


II, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, American author, was born in 
Salem, Mass., July 4, 1804, and died at Plymouth, N. H., May 19, 
1864. 

To this author, more justly, perhaps, than to any other American 
writer, even of the famous ‘‘ New England group,’’ may be attrib- 
uted that rare, indefinable, yet potent and unmistakable quality 
which we name “ genius.’’ He was of Paritan descent, and be- 
trays his lineage on almost every page of his books. His father 
was a sea captain, and died when Nathaniel, the only son and eldest 
of the family, was only four years old. 

He was extravagantly fond of reading and delighted in adventure 
and fantastic and thrilling tales. When he was fourteen his mother 
removed to the neighborhood of Sebago Lake, in Maine, and their 
residence here fostered habits of solitude which clung to him 
throughout his life. He graduated from Bowdoin College in the 
famous class of 1825, and almost immediately withdrew from soci- 
ety, passing more than a decade of years in comparative retirement 
with his mother and sisters in Salem. In 1839 he was appointed 
to a position in the Boston custom house, obtaining, by means of 
the work this situation entailed upon him—his duties were of 
hanger and weigher—‘‘ the right to call all sons of toil his breth- 
ren.’ In 1842 he married Miss Sophia Peabody of Salem, a woman 
of noble and beautiful character, of finest intuitions, and of great 
sweetness and supniness of nature, with whom he lived a life of 
ideally perfect home happiness. Her presence afforded him per- 
petual encouragement and inspiration, and it is impossible to tell 
the story of his life without showing hers closely interwoven with it. 
They lived four years in the Old Manse—whose memories Haw- 
thorne has immortalized in one of his books—in Concord, Mass., 
and seven years in Salem, where he was appointed surveyor in the 
custom house. In the latter place, among many discouragements, 
and frequently in moods of great despondency, he wrote The Scarlet 
Letter. Its success was phenomenal, and in strength, fascination, 
insight, and moral power it is hardly surpassed by anything in 
English fiction. Other books followed it, however, from his pen, 
and were hardly less popular. Among them are the House of 
Seven Gables, The Wonder Book for Boys and Girls, The Blithedale 
Romance, Our Old Home, and The Marble Faun. The latter two 
were written while he was abroad, after he had been appointed 
consul to Liverpool. He died soon after his return to America, and 
was buried under the pines at Concord. 

Readings : From House of Sev.n Gables, The Blithedale Romance, 
The Marble Faun, and Twice-Told Tales. 

Recitation: ‘‘ Hawthorne’ [H. W. Longfellow] 


III. ALEXANDER Pop, Eoglish poet, was born May 22, 1688, 
in London. His father was a merchant and had acquired a compe- 
tence. He was able, therefore, to educate the precocious lad after 
his own fashion, and for the most part at home. This was neces- 


sary, indeed, on account of the boy’s physical condition, for he was 
not only a life-long invalid, but dwarfed and misshapen also, and 
even in his brilliant manhood the object of ridicule to his associates. 
He was a diligent reader, especially fond of poetry. Before he was 
sixteen he had accomplished much literary work. At thirty he 
published an able translation of the Jiiad, and later one of the 
Odyssey. His best-known works, however, are epigrammatic satires, 
and include a notable ‘‘ Essay on Criticiam’’ and an ‘‘ Essay on 
Man.’ Many of his lines and couplets have become familiar 
proverbs. — 

IV. Tuomas Hoop, English poet, was born in in London, May 
23, 1799, and died in the same city May 3, 1845. This loved singer 
has contributed to English verse some of its sweetest, most pathetic, 
and sincerest lays. His life was full of struggle and suffering, but 
his patience was unfailing, and most of his humorous pieces were 
penned in his sick-room. Upon the monument raised to his mem- 
ory in his native city is inscribed, in accordance with his own wish, 
these words: ‘‘ He sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt.’ ”’ 

Readings or Recitations : ‘* Bridge «f Sighs’’ and ‘' Song of the 
Shirt.’’ 

V. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, American author and philos- 
opher, was born in Boston May 25, 1803, and died in Concord 
April 27, 1883. He was one of the most original and illustrious of 
American authors, and his writings have influenced and quickened 
many minds. They have been, perhaps, especially potent with 
youth, who recognize in their author one as fervent and hopeful as 
the most ardent of them, and one who has innumerable helpful 
counsels to give them. 

His life was pure, generous, earnest, and serene. At his house it 
seemed always “ good-morning,’’ and he carried sunshine with him 
wherever he went. At once energetic and gentle, he showed in 
boyhood many of the noble traits which so distinguished his man- 
hood. He knew what it was to be under the stern tuition of neces- 
sity, though the gracious lessons he learned thereby might well 
compensate for its severest discipline. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1821, and taught for five years. Afterward he was for 
three years pastor of a Unitarian church in Boston, He spent a 
year in foreign travel, and in 1833 he began to lecture. Two years 
later he went to Concord to live, and the next year, in 1836, he 
published a small but thought-provoking volume, called Nature, 
the first of a long series of such books, whose production lasted 
more than forty years. They included beside essays, literary and 
biographical studies, and poems. His writings are full both of 
profound and mystical thoughts, and of the most practical and 
helpful counsels. 

Recitations and Readings: From his poetry,—‘‘The Boston 
Hymn,’’ ‘‘ The Rhodora,’’ ‘*Threnody,’’ and ‘‘The Concord 
Hymn.” Selections from the essays on ‘‘ Friendship,’’ ‘‘ Heroism,’’ 
and ‘‘ Self-Reliance.’’ Also, “ R. W. Emerson,’’ by Rose Terry 
Cook, and ‘* R. W. E.,’’ by Lucy Larcom. 


BIRTHDAYS OF LIVING AUTHORS. 


I, ELIZABETH P, PEABODY, American educator and author, 
was born May 16, 1804, at Billerica, Mass. She has spent the 
greater part of her life in Boston. She was Mr. Alcott’s assistant 
in his famous school, and wrote its story under the title, Records of 
a School. She was one of the earliest contributors to the JouURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, contributed to Emerson’s famous paper The Dial, 
and has published several text: books for school use. She has aided 
many edacational and social reforms, and is greatly honored not 
only for what she has accomplished, but for her noble character 
and influence. 


Il. JutrA Warp Howe, American poet and author, was 
born in New York, May 27, 1819. The home in which this author 
was born aud reared was not only made beautifal by all that wealth 
and culture could supply, but its gracious influences and studious 
atmosphere were peculiarly favorable to the development of the 
talent she began to manifest at a very early age. Nor, with all 
the advantages at her command, was she allowed to miss the most 
valuable training of all,—that which comes through self discipline 
and whole hearted application. She was very carefally educated, 
surrounded with every obtainable object which might foster a love 
for the beautiful, and make her familiar with the achievements 
of art. 

She very early manifested a liking and aptitude for the languages, 
and became familiar with the chief modern European tongues, pre- 
ferring however the German, with whose literature she has con- 
tinued her acquaintance throughout her life. At seventeen she was 
a valued, though anonymous contributor to one of the leading 
periodicals of that time, At twenty-three she was married to Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe of Boston, who was well known for his connection 
with many reforms and philanthropies. 

Her first volume of poems, Passion Flowers, was published in 
1854, and another,— Words for the Hour, appeared the following 
year. The former book was published anonymously; but its 
authorship was evident, for, as all said, ‘‘ No other woman in Bos- 
ton could have written it.’? The latter contains many patriotic 
p.ems. 

Still another volume of verse appeared in 1866, and she has 
published, besides, several books of travel, valuable for their just 
and significant reflection upon art, society and life, »s well as for 
their graphic description. 

She has written also a successful drama, and many thoughtfal 
essays. Her influence has been given freely to current reforms 
and she is jastly honored not only in the city in whose intellectual 
and social circles she is so interesting and pictaresque a figure, but 
in all New England, and on both sides of the sea. 

Readings or Recitations: ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republie,”’ 
“The Flag,’’ Tea-Party,” ‘The House of Rest,’’ ‘ Our 
Country.’’ ‘ 
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Beautiry the school grounds. 

TEACH more as well as better. 

TEACHING must be a science before it will be a pro- 
fession. 

France reports nearly a million children in the kinder- 
gartens. 


Earn the salary you think you ought to receive, not 
that which you do receive. 


OnE New Jersey city has voted to employ no teachers 
except those living out of town. Next! 


Tue teacher will do well to ask herself frequently, Am 
I doing by this pupil as I should like to have another do 
by me? 


An exchange that we do not recall says that a good 
way to enrich any course of study is to employ enriched 
teachers. 


Respect that sentiment in human nature that rebels at 
public reproof. So far as practicable correct and reprove 
children quietly and individually. 


THE revision of state series of text-books causes trouble 
enough, one would think, to cure any one of the craze 
which everywhere threatens disastrous consequences. 
Indiana is the latest victim. 


THE testimony before the grand jury at San Francisco 
makes it more and more clear that money has rarely been 
used in securing positions in the schools, but that the 
political friendship and influence of the family has counted 
for much. It is apparent that a searching inquiry is 
being made by the grand jury, and it is every way desir- 
able that if there has been any crookedness it should be 
revealed. But at present it looks very much as though 
there was no obtainable evidence to justify the news- 


papers’ extravagant statements, 


CARELESS TEACHERS. 


It is not probable that teachers are more careless than 
other people, but we have occasion to be more afflicted by 
it. Scarcely a mail comes in that does not bring to our 
business office one or more letters requiring ten times the 
clerical attention necessary if the writers had not care- 
lessly neglected some important item. Some fail to sign 
their name. This is a common neglect and leaves us 
powerless to proceed. We have on hand nearly all the 


orders. time orders for books, money enclosed, requesting imme- 


diate attention, and no name signed. These are laid 
aside until a bitterly denunciatory letter comes from the 
writer saying that he sent the money and order at such a 
time and has received no reply. He usually indulges in 
vigorous expression of opinion upon a house that does 
business in that way. 

Another, more common error, is for a subscriber to say : 


“Send my paper hereafter to J 


The omission of the name of the state is very common. 
We are obliged to write him at all the Jonesvilles in the 
United States to know whether he is a subscriber to the 
JourNAL oF Epucation or AMERICAN TEACHER, and to 
know where the paper has been going heretofore. One 
woman replied: “ Why don’t you look on your books and 
see? I am not your clerk.” 

It is useless to attempt to make it clear to some minds 
that it is impossible to keep an individual account with 
tens of thousands of subscribers. The record is kept 
upon the mailing lists, which change each week or month. 
These lists are by states, and by cities and towns in each 
state, so that it is practically impossible to find out what 
could have been told in a line by the writer. 

After writing a business letter it is well to read it over 
to see if the following points are clear: Your own name ; 
name of town and state; the statement of the amount of 
money enclosed; the name of publication ; and in case of 
change of address, both the old and the new. A little 
care is a great time-saver. 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


It is quite the thing at present for some college men to 
emphasize the lack of college culture on the part of 
normal school graduates, but they never speak as though 
the fault was of the college, rather than of the normal 
school, which is the fact. If the college men had sensed 
the situation earlier, that of which they complain would 
not have been, and it is wholly in their hands to remedy 
it at once. 

Graduates of colleges will not to any great extent at- 
tend normal schools. College atmosphere rarely inspires 
a man to teach, except as he needs the money to tide him 
over to professional study. The normal school is a great 
pedagogical hothouse, so far as the development of pro- 
fessional zeal is concerned. It is less and less a classical 
or secondary school. There are comparatively few 
normal schools that fit a young man to enter the fresh- 
man class of any college of classical standing, while 
most of them impart an earnest desire to attain scholar- 
ship that rarely comer, aside from college opportunities. 
Many a young man with high pedagogical ardor, and 
sufficient experience to make it apparent that he will en- 
joy and succeed in teaching would gladly take a college 
course if there was an opportunity, but the colleges say to 
him, “Go to a boys’ fitting school, study, Greek, Latin, 
etc., for two or three years and then apply for admission.” 
If the colleges appreciated the fact that the chances 
are all in favor of a young man whose maturity of mind 
and habits of study have come from earnest work with 
earnest workers, who has learned something of men, 
they would allow him to substitute general culture and 
the discipline of study with a purpose for school-boyish 
study of Greek and Latin. 

The elective scheme should be sufficiently elective to 
permit such a man to enter the college to get precisely 
what he needs in philosophy, psychology, history, liter- 
ature, science, natural science, mathematics, modern or 
ancient languages, and if he goes forth well equipped for 
assured success in scholastic work he should be clothed 
with his A.B. as much as the boy of twenty-one who has 
Jearned the art of revelry and has been coached over the 


technical examinations. A man with a full creditable 
course in an earnest normal school, who has anchored 
what he knows by helping others to know is a promising 
college student One of the great educational needs of 
the day is for the college to make it possible, tempting 
even, for normal school graduates of successful experience 
to broaden their scholarship and culture in the college. 
Here is an opportunity which is a privilege as well as a duty. 


EDUCATIONAL CRISES. 

The crisis plays an important part in all social, eco- 
nomie, and political advancement. Although less marked 
it has been none the less effective in educational progress. 
A crisis-making man is, perhaps, the rarest of all leaders, 
The agitator flatters himself that he is the reformer, but 
he rarely makes a crisis. The fault-finder, who discounts 
in advance any influence that might otherwise result from 
a timely statement of a wrong, can never make a crisis. 
The world never follows, for it never respects a scold. 

A leader can only make a crisis when he challenges the 
attention of the opposition, when he forces the best avail- 
able presentation of the entire strength of the opposition 
by voice, pen, or action, and then meets it. There is no 
crisis until the opposition is at its best. The outcome of 
a crisis must be decisive ; the element of certainty is indis- 
pensable. Itisnoskirmish. All must be staked ; all lost 
or won. No one can make a crisis who fools away his 
ammunition on an enemy whose defeat signifies nothing. 
Patrick Henry, John Hancock, and Samuel Adams made 
a crisis in American history. They forced the mother 
country to make an issue and staked everything American 
thereon. With all due respect to the anti-slavery agita- 
tors who painted great evils in brilliant colors, they did 
not make a crisis. At the most they only tempted the 
opposition to some unimportant skirmishes. It was 
Daniel Webster who make the first great crisis when he 
challenged the Southern idea to make the best possible 
presentation of itself in the great speech of Colonel 
Hayne. There they rested their case, and his reply was 
all sufficient. For the first time the South was solid in 
all its positions and the North was solidifying. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin lent ardor to the unity, and Abraham Lin- 
coln’s famous saying that the Union could not exist half 
slave and half free led the way to the ultimate crisis that 
made us a slaveless nation. Multitudes of scolding men, 
to whom other scolds have ascribed high praise, bore little 
or no part in that great event. 

Educationally we need crisis-making men. From 
1789 onward New York State had some of the best edu- 
cational talkers and writers that the country has known, 
but no one of them could make a crisis, and nothing 
eventuated from great gubernational messages, ideal leg- 
islative bills, and flawless arguments. Without a crisis- 
making leader the 1,400 schools, organized with 60,000 
pupils, from 1795 to 1800, were dissipated like dew be- 
fore the sun, while Governor Clinton and Jedediah Peck 
were saying ideal things with great earnestness about the 
cause of education. Thaddeus Stevens made a crisis in 
Pennsylvania, as did Horace Mann in Massachusetts, and 
the result the world understands. 

Never was there greater need of educational crises 
than today, and whether or not America is to have the 
benefit thereof will depend upon whether or not she de- 
velops crisis-making leaders. The first necessity is a 
general appreciation of the absolute need of some or all 
of the following educational crises :—economic, religious, 
administrative, curricula, philosophical, and pedagogical. 

The first two have been met. The economic crisis has 
been passed. There will never be again any respectable 
opposition to the generous financial support of free public 
schools. The famous Harrisburg speech of Thaddeus 
Stevens in 1835, and Horace Mann’s almost equally 
famous Albany speech of 1845, have left no unsaid word 
upon this subject. The economic crisis has passed. The 
religious crisis also seems to have passed. The Boston ex- 
perience on the one hand and the elections of Wisconsin 
and Illinois on the other, make it altogether probable that 
public and religious schools will learn the art of living 
together, mutually respectful, each a tonic to the other. 
The other crises certainly have not been met. These 
will be discussed by studying the conditions which may 
produce them. | 
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MODERN PSYCHOLOGY.—(VII) 


We have now been introdaced to the real activities out 
of which knowledge, thought, emotions, and choices result. 

The effect upon the nerve fibers and upon the 
ganglionic cells is known to be greatly influenced by the 
quality of the stimuli, by their intensity, by emotional 
emphasis (tone of feelings), by localization, by duration 

It requires no discussion to show that the quality of 
the stimuli affects the results, as all the explanatien thus 
far shows that certain stimuli affect some nerve terminals 
while others affect quite different terminals, and it is ap- 
parent that certain stimuli produce one color, or taste, or 
odor, while others have quite a different effect. A slight 
change in quality of stimuli will tint or shade a color in 
the sensation. The influence of intensity requires a more 
careful study. Can we know the relation between the 
increase of intensity and the increase in the sensation ? 
Is there a constant ratio? If so, what is it? Is it the 
same with all nerve terminals? If the stimuli is doubled 
in intensity, has the sensation doubled in effectiveness ? 
When we consider that in the case of seeing, tasting and 
smelling, the nerve terminal effect is chemical. change ; 
that the effect is modified by transmission along the nerve 
path to the ganglion cells in the cerebral cordex it would 
certainly be strange if the sensations should vary as does 
the intensity of the stimuli. 

This much is clearly known, that in the case of any 
stimuli there is an intensity so slight as to produce no 
effect upon the nerve terminals ; that the sensation is 
then increased as the intensity of the stimuli increases up 
to a given height ; that beyond a given point the increase 
of intensity does not in the least affect the sensation. 

Three things then are desirable to know: The intensity 
of the stimuli of which we can be cognizant; the height 
of the intensity (maximum of stimulation) beyond which 
we are not affected by the increase; the ratio between 
the increase of stimulation and of sensation. I am not 
at all sure that the following law is based upon a sufficient 
number of experiments to prove its universality, but it 
certainly has been sufficiently tested to prove its probability 
and its certainty with some kinds of stimuli, and within 
certain ranges:—The stimali increase by geometrical 
progression, and the sensation by arithmetical progression. 
Two sensations then are in the same ratio as the 
logarithms of their stimuli. Hence, any sensation is 
proportional to the logarithm of its stimulus. 

The explanation of the experiments by which this has 
been reached is too complicated for our purpose. In a 
word it is based upon the fact that if a pound weight be 
held in the extended hand and an ounce weight be added 
we should not know by the feeling that anything had 
been added, nor with two ounces, but when a third of a 
pound had been added, we should feel it instantly. If 
we hold two pounds in the hand and add a third of a 
pound we should not know that aught had been added, 
nor if we added half a poand, but the moment it was 
two thirds of a pound we should know it. With three 
pounds, if we could hold it easily, we should not notice 
avy increase less than another pound, i. ¢., it requires a 
third additional stimulus to be appreciated as a sensation. 
The intensity of the stimuli must be four-thirds the original 
for the increase to be appreciable in sensation. Out of 
this and similar experiments with other qualities of 
stimuli the ‘aw comes that the sensation is proportional 
to the logarithm of the stimulus. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


335. How can we best test the efficiency of our pupils ? 
-» Missouri. 

That depends upon the subject, upon whether you seek 
to know the strength of the best or the weakness of the 
poorest, whether you are to test them for promotion or 
for your knowledge of what to do with them for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

In the case of process studies, test them as a rule by 
written work ; i. ¢., arithmetic, spelling, language (except 
for conversational power), drawing, should be tested by 
the doing on paper of what they are directed to do. 

In the case of knowledge subjects, such as geography, 
physiology, history, and natural science, the test should 
be largely in writing. In the case of thought studies, 


like some phases of science, history, and mathematics, the 
test can hardly be given in writing, but must come largely 
through oral discussions or experimentation. 

In the case of cultwre studies, like literature and art, 
the work may be best done by writing and a subsequent 
open discussion of what bas been written. 

If your aim is at ths best end of the class, writing is 
very successful, but it is often unfair to the dull end of 
the class who write slowly, spell poorly, express them- 
selves awkwardly, and never write when they can help it. 

Promotions should rarely be based upon written exam- 
inations. I should have written examinations for pro- 
motions for the stimulus it is to study, but it ought not to 
weigh more than a third in the estimate. 

Each scholar should have his efficiency tested where he 
can work at best advantage. It is hard enough to do 
one’s best when told to do anything at a given time with. 
out being placed at a disadvantage by the way we have 
to do it. 

Remember, the aim is to test the efficiency and not the 


inefficiency of pupils. 


336. Had Judge Draper been connected with the 
schools of New York prior to his appointment as state 
superintendent? If not, what was his occupation? 
Please state what he accomplished for the schools of 
New York. X. 

Jadge Draper was not connected with the schools of 
New York prior to his election as state superintendent. 
He was formerly a lawyer and a judge in one of the 
courts. There was much excitement among educational 
men when he was elected ; but he at once won universal 
confidence rarely paralleled in this country by the busi- 
ness like way in which he set about securing definite im- 
provements and accomplishing specific reforms in the 
matter of school buildings, school sanitation, examination 
of teachers, toning up of institutes, ete. In no one thing, 
perhaps, was his administration more notably successful 
than in the prompt, impartial way in which he decided 
all echool appeals that came to him. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF IMITATION. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL ] 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS.—(V.) 


Imitation is not the end in itself. By imitating the good teacher, 
the pupil learns to think something for himself. The effective au- 
thority is that which asserts itself, but makee the least possible 
parade of iteelf as an opposing force. It wins by appealing to the 
imitative fanction. We love to imitate the interesting personality. 
Conflicts have also a part to play. Authority often appeals to a 
nataral love. Bat it need not announce itself as such to make the 
greatest impression. ‘ Let us sing unto the Lord’? is a most effec- 
tive, authoritative invitation. The most convincing authority is 
that which speaks with the assurance that the thing is going to 
happen. The irresistible leaders of men are not those who put the 
yoke upon them, but who announce their confidence that their fol- 
lowers will do what is proposed. If a topic is dry, there is the 
greater need of authority, Mankind loves the control of command, 
so long as the individual weaknesses and caprices are not aroused. 

Imitation has an important biological relation to the whole evo- 
lation of intelligence. Corsciousness accompanies the relative in- 
crease of leisure. Opportunity is given for the watchful atten- 
tiveness to the acte of companions, and to the memory of past suc- 
cesses and failures. 

There are three possible explanations of the origin of the imita- 
tive function, all possibly true. The Ideo-Motor Factor accounts 
for the more or less vague responses to environment, which grow 
into habits. This gives spontaneous, reflex responses. Pleasura- 
ble combinations are repeated while the painful are repressed. 
This is as true of the caprices of the Idec-Motor Factor. A sug- 
gestion of a given act leads to the persistence in a precisely opposed 
act. There is often a stronger suggestion of a forbidden deed than 
of the objection to it. A smile inevitably follows the “ Please do 
not laugh.’’ Make all the suggestions personality demands, bat 
beware of the reaction. 

The deepest imitations, as laughter and weeping, are often 
claimed as immediate and underived, true instincts. Apart from 
the Ideo-Motor Factor, there are still a number of very obscure, 
instructive reactions, in advance of all experience. We seem to get 
by suggestion experiences we have not ourselves been through. 
We are not confined to the expression of our own past griefs when 
we sympathize with others. There are fandamental imitative ten- 
dencies which precede the observation of our own reactionary ex- 
periences. 

There is also, it seems, a predominantly ideal factor in our imi- 
tation. There are personally interesting models whom we wish to 
imitate before we know how we are todo so. The child tries to 
produce combinations it has seen others produce. It persists, stim: 


‘nlated by half success, in the hope of sometime doing better. In 


the end he gains the knowledge of his own powers, and of the na- 
ture of the processes by which he grew. Thus he learns about his 
calling and the universe, the nature of external things. 

The ideas that precede imitation are as nothing to those that 
come after. External things are to us those that can be imitated. 
When the infant has been taught by its desire to imitate, it first 
learns what the external world is. 


In addition to the literature cited in the notes to Lecture IV., 
mention is made in the present lecture of the discussions of Bain 
Senses and Intellect,in the division on “ the Intellect’? § 52). Sully 
The Human Mind, Vol. I1, Chap. XVII, § 23), The essay by 
larde in the Revue Philosophique for November 1884, entitled 
‘* What is a Society ?’’ contains one of the earliest formal com: 
parisons between the hypnotic and the social consciousness, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Fair has realized not far from $25,000. 


Scientific temperance instruction is now given in all the public 
schools of Sweden. 


Pres. Irwin Shepard of the State Normal School, Winona, Minn., 
has entered upon his duties as secretary of the N. E. A. in place of 
R. L. Stevenson, deceased. 

Among the distinguished visitors in this in during the past 
week was Miss Hulda Lundin, the Swedish inspectress, a sketch 
and portrait of whom is given in this issue. 

The pupils of the Eoglish High Svhool of Fall River are to pre- 
sent the school with a fine bust of their late master, William H. 
Lambert, which is being executed by Mr. Cyrus Cobb. 

Professors D. G. Lyon, C. R. Lanman, C. H. Toy, J. H. White 
of Harvard and Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow of Boston heve been 
appointed on the Advisory Council in the Department of Philology 
in the World’s Congress Auxiliary at Chicago. 

Miss Sarah A Burstall, a graduate of Girton College, England, 
is now in this country inspecting the public school system. She is 
one of the five ‘‘ traveling scholars’’ appointed by the Gilchrist 
trustees of England to inspect American schools. 

The Department Congress of the International Kindergarten 
Union will be held in Chicago on May 17th. Among the speakers 
will be Sarah B. Cooper, Laliah B. Pingree, Sarah A. Stewart, 
Ada Marean Haghes, Alice H. Putnam, Eudora L. Hailmann, 
Emma Marwedel, Emilie Poulsson, Mrs. Louis H. Allen. A read- 
ing will be given by Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin. 

It is said that Phillips Brooke firet came to notice in Boston in 
connection with a service held at Harvard Colloge, celebrating the 
end of the war. Col. Henry Lee, the Harvard marshal for that 
day, said that the services for that occasion were not equal to what 
men felt. Lowell’s ‘‘Commemorution Ode’’ was great, and so 
was General Deven’s speech, but everything fell short, and words 
seemed to be too weak until Phillips Brooks offered the prayer. 
The inquiry was, ‘‘ Who is Phillips Brooks ?’’ and from that 
moment the growing thought at Trinity Church was to call the 
young minister to the rectorship. 

The Harvard summer school is one of the courageous institutions 
that proposes to have a larger and better school this eammer, de- 
spite the World’s Fair, than ever before. There is no mental reser- 
vation or equivocation whatever in the fullest endorsement of this 
school ; indeed, to hesitate in the endorsement of a echool presided 
over by Prof. N. S. Shaler, with the special departments in charge 
of Prof. A. S. Hill, Prof. D. G. Lyon, Prof. Paul H. Hanus, and 
Dr. T. H. Richards would simply discount oneself rather than the 
school. The special features will be rhetoric and composition, 
Anglo-Saxon, French and German, history, geometry, trigonometry, 
engineering, physics, chemistry, botany, geology, and physical 
training. More than twenty of the Harvard experts will do the 
teaching with all of the resources of this greatest of American 
universities at theircommand. ‘The school opens July 5, and any 
information desired may be obtained by writing to Prof. N.S. 
Shaler, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

The New York City Teachers’ Matual Benefit Association has a 
permanent fund of $125,121, with an avnuity fand of $2,295, 
meking assets amounting to $127,417, of which $123,800 is in 
mortgages and the balance in banks that pay interest on deposits. 
The income from investments now amounts to $6,003 From one 
concert last year the Association netted $1,309. The sum total of 
all salaries paid to those who do all the business necessitated by the 
various intereats of the Association is $550, which is leas than one 
half of one per cent for handling the money, to say nothing of all the 
business necessitated in the paying out of $22,654 in annuities, ete. 
Seventy-six teachers have been retired since the formation of the 
organization. Of these, e’even have died and two have withdrawn, 
leaving sixty-three on the list Jan. 1, and two have since been added. 
Forty-one retired fro» dieability and thirty-five for length of ser- 
vice. The present membership is 2,017. 


TO THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


On the present basis, the rates to the World’s Fair at Chicago, 


round trip tickets, will be as follows :— 
Trains taking more than thirty-five hours between Boston and 


Chicago : 


Fitchburg & West Shore, $32.00 
Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line), 30.40 
Fitchburg via Montreal, 29.60 

Trains making the ron in thirty-five beers or tenes 
Fitehburg & Weat Shore, ‘ 40.00 
Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line), 38.00 
37.00 


Fitehbarg via Montreal, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


— 


: tributors and querists of this de 
names ina addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.) 


ent are requested to send 


WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES. 

Please give a list of the various Congresses to be held at the 
Exposition. H. K. 

As far as decided upon to date, they are as follows: 

May 15—Edacation, industry, literature and art, moral and 
social reform, philanthropy and charity, civil law and government, 
religion. 

_- 22—Pablie press, religious press, trade journals. 

May 20—Homeopathic medicine and surgery, electric medicine 
and surgery, medico climatology. 

June 5—Organizations represented by the national temperance 
society of America, Sons of Temperance, Catholic temperance 
societies, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Non-partican 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Independent Order of 
Good Templars, American Medical Temperance Association, 
Vegetarian Societies, Social Parity Organizations. 

June 12—The international conference and national conferences 
of charities, correction and philanthropy, instructors of the feeble- 
minded, humane societies, the King’s Daughters, Society of St, 
Vincent de Paul and kindred o7ganizations, the Salvation Army. 
A conference on charities, correction and philanthropy will begin 
in one of the smaller halls of the art institute, Jane 8. This will 
be preliminary to the general congress. 

Jane 19—Bankers and financiers, boards of trade, railway com- 
merce, building associations, merchants; and insurance congresses, 
including: Fire, marine, life and accident, mutual benefit and as- 
sessment, fidelity and casualty, conference on insurance specialties. 

July 3—Musical art, musical education. 

Jaly 10—Anthors, historians, and historical students, librarians, 
philologists and folklore. 

Jaly 17—College and university faculties, including university 
extension, college and university students, college fraternities, 
public school authorities, representative youth of public schools, 
kindergarten education, mavual and art training, physical cultare, 
business and comniercial colleges, stenographers, educators of the 
deaf, educators of the blind, Chautauqua education, social settle- 
ments and a general edneational congress, in which all branches of 
education will be represented. 

July 24.—Civil engineering, mechanical engineering, mining and 
metallurgical engineering, engineering education, military engineer- 
ing, marine engineering and naval architecture, aerial navigation. 

July 31.—Architecture, painting and sculptare, decorative art, 
photographic art, conference on art museums and schools. 

August 7.—Jurispradence and law reform, civil-service reform ; 
suffrage, in republic, kingdom, and empire; government of citiee, 
patents, and trade marks; social and economic science; weights, 
measur 8, coinage, and postage; arbitration and peace. 

August 14.—Dental, pharmaceutical, medical jarisprudence ; 
horticulture; congress on Africa, the continent and the people. 

August 21.—Astronomy, anthropology, chemistry, electricity, 
geology, Indian ethnology, meteorology, philosophy, psychical re- 
search, zology. 

August 28.—The condition of labor, work and wages of women 
and children, statistics of labor, literature and philosophy of the 
labor movement, labor legislation, living questions and means of 
progress, arbitration and other remedies. 

August 28.—Economic science, science of statistics, taxation and 
revenues; separate conference on what is called ‘‘ The single tax”’ ; 
profit-sharing, weights, measures, coinage, postage. 

September 4.—A series of union meetings in which representa- 
tives of various religious organizations will meet for the considera- 
tion of subjects of common interest and sympathy; congresses of 
missionary societies, congresses of religious societies. 

September 28.— On physiological grounds, on economical grounds, 
on ee grounds, on social and moral grounds, on religious 

un 8. 

October 13.—Sanitary legislation, jarisdiction and work of public 
health authorities ; prevention, control, and mitigation of epidem- 
ics and contagious diseases; food inspection and other food 
problems. 

October 16.—General farm culture, animal industry, fisheries, 
forestry, veterinary surgery, good roads, household economics, agri- 
cultural organizations and legislation; agrigultural education and 
experiment, including agricultural chemistry, practical geology, 
economic climatology, economic entomology, and practical botany 
and other scientific subjects. 


AN AMERICAN LAUREATESHIP, 


In writing of an American laureateship a writer in Harper's 
Bazar said recently : 


The greatest objection to an American laureateship would seem 
to be that its establishment would be regarded by many as a base 
imitation of an English custom. It would be, some would say, a 
miserable concession to the Anglomsniacs; bat this difficulty might 
be avoided if, instead of calling the honored person the laureate, 
he should be made a regular cabinet officer, with some euch title 


"as Poetmaster-General,’”’ or “Secretary of Poetry.” or, perhaps 


‘* Minister of Rhyme,’’ or plain “ Commissioner of Verse. . 

He could certainly find plenty of work to do, singing the praises 
of the administration with which he was connected. If the out- 
going administration, for instance, could bave had a Commissioner 
of Rhyme to put the McKinley Bill into comic verse, it might 
pave appealed more strongly to the popular heart; and certainly 
the President's messages would have proven more attractive if, 
with the assistance of a cabinet poet, he could have interspersed 
them with quatraine, or Gilbertian ballads, songs, and snatches. 
Then, too, the establishment of such a department, with its various 
sub-division, would give work to many worthy poets of the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth classes, which could not fail to work for the 
good of letters, if not for the country at large, if principles of 
civil service reform were carried out, and first class poets were de- 
veloped out of those who were content to go in at the bottom and 
work up. 

The hile should not act in this matter, however, without due 
deliberation. Extreme caution is necessary in a case of this sort, 
and a Department of Vers ehould not under any circumstances 
be instituted until we have a satisfactory answer to such questions 
as, ‘' If a Department of Verse, why not a Department of Prose? ’’ 
‘© Tf a Portfolio of Poetry, why not a Portfolio of Cab-driving, of 
Shoemaking—in fact, of all the many diverse and widely distributed 
industries which make our nation a very beehive ?’’ Here is 
where one of the rabs would come in. 


FUNNY ANSWERS FROM OHIO. 


An Ohio superintendent recently propounded one hundred gen- 
eral questions to the pupils of his high school and offered two books 
as first and second prizes to those answering them most correctly. 
Some of the answers displayed wonderful imaginative powers, as 
the following show : 


The young of the frog is either a froglet or a toad. 

A collection of fish is called a spool of fish. 

Qainto or Aaron Barr killed Garfield. 

A Perrenial is something that happens twice a year. 

Jas. E. Campbell is governor of Ohio. 

Thomas 2 Becket killed Alexander Hamilton. 

Commodore Decatur make the firet voyage around the world. 

Grover Cleveland is one of the Presidents of the United States 
that was buried in Ohio. 

A point directly overhead is called Venus. 

An Indian baby is either a equaw or baboon. 

The man who was called the plumed knight was Franklin or 
Napoleon. 

The young of a horze is called a pony. 

The young of a goat is called a butt. 

The diameter of the earth is three billion miles. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What is the President’s flag ? Cc. W. 
— What is the origin of our country’s flag ? E. E. 
— To“ E.S, D.” : Lean add jeopardous to your list in JOURNAL 
of April 20. Ss. 


— Allow me to correct an error in the notice of Burnz Pro- 
nouncing Print, which, with illustration of the same, was given in 
your issue of March 23. The words ‘‘ without paying royalty or 
asking permission’’ should read ‘‘ without paying royalty, but 
simply obtaining permission of the inventor.’’ It is my wish that 


thie print should be generally ewployed for educational purposes. 
ELIZABETH B, BuRNz. 


— Robert R. Livingston was one of the committee of five that 
drafted the Declaration of Independence. Why does his name not 
appear among the signers of that immortal paper ? R. C. 8. 


— Where is the University of the State of New York located? 
C. S., Royalton, Vt. 
In Albavy. Melvil Dewey, secretary. a 


— Please yive the location of the aseay offices of the United 
States. LEONARD B. 


New York, Charlotte, N. C., St. Lonis, Denver, Boise City, 
Helena. — 

— Please tell me where I can get a copy of The Stat ; 
Book of 1893; also, Whittaker’s y HL 

Macmillan & Co., New York, publish The Statesman’s Year 
Book; J. Whittaker & Sons, London, publish Whittaker’s 
Almanac, 

— What American city has lectri i 
y an electric street-car mail 

St. Louis. A car of the electric road has been fitted up with 
facilities for receiving and cancelling the mail and distributing it 


to carriers along the route, The car makes three trips a day, 
and handles about 20,000 pieces of mail daily. It carries tvo 
clerks, besides mortoman and conductor, 


— Barres’ Complete Geography gives populations of Pekin, 1. 
650 000, and Canton 1,600,000. The Elementary gives Fekin and 
Canton 1,600,000. Essentials of Geography gives Pekin 1.600, 
000 and Canton 1,000,000. Which is correct? E. O. W. 


Authors give the population of Pekin variously from 500.000 to 
1,600,000, and that of Canton from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. Asa 
matter of fact, these estimates are largely conjectural. There is 
no reliable Chinese ceneus. I am inclined to think that 1,500, 
000 for Canton, and 1,000,000 for Pekin are not far from right. 
The population of the former may be more, and that of the latter 
less than the above. G. C. FISHER. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,”’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa, 


301. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
A 6, 5, 7, 4 of blue-eyed lads, 


One summer afternoon, 
Lay under a large 6, 7, 8, 2, 
Hamming a lively tune. 


Bat time hung heavy upon their hands, 
And they were on mischief bent ; 

‘* Let’s hunt for crabs! ’’ said one at last; 
So away to the beach they went. 


An old 1, 5, 4 gave them a boat,— 
Saw them 2, 8, 1, 2, 3, 

And start away a 4, 5, 1, 2, 
That some were shocked to see. 


But they came back safe, to their own surprise, 
Though they caught no crabs nor fish ; 

But a fine complete, which for supper was cooked, 
And it made a lordly dish. 


302. ENIGMATICAL FEMININE NAMES. 


1. Did make, and a cord. 

2. Gentle, and a color. 

3. A market, and an exclamation. 
4. Noise, and an exolamation. 

5. A vowel, poor, and a conjunction. 
6. Part of a violin, and a letter. 

7. To act, skin, and a vowel, 


303, METAGRAM. 

Whole [ am a metal; change my head and I become successively 
a part of the body, a kind of drink, without life, 9 small globe, and 
to comprehend, 


304. Mixep CHARADE. 

My first well represents my whole; 
My last implies condition ; 

Reversed, my first a pronoun is; 
My last, a preposition. 

My whole is Latin, while reversed 
»Tis English; and, moreover, 

’Tia in these lines, in slight disguise, 


As you may twice discover. NILLOR. 


ANSWERS FOR MARCH 23. 
291. Facile, butter, feast, gentle, Och Hone, noon, sustain, so: 
‘* The greatest fault is to be conscious of none.”’ 
292. Consternation. 
293, Cabinet. 


294, GRUBBER 295. M 
BRIDE MAT 
oLpD MARRY 
MARRIED 
HOT TRIES 
POWER YES 
PRESS ED D 


Answers have been received from Charles Ballard. 


Expert 
Opinion 


: Dr. Milne’s Standard Arithmetic is the best theoretical and 
practical work on the subject that I have seen and I can truly 
recommend it to all teachers of the subject. 


It deserves to be 


extensively adopted in the schools.’"—Geo. W. Coakley, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, University of the City of New York. 

Teachers and school officers contemplating a change in Arithmetics should 
not act without first seeing Dr. Milne’s new two-book course of which the above 
work is the higher book. This series, just completed, not only imparts a 
knowledge of arithmetical processes, but also MAKES THE KNOWLEDGE AVAIL- 
ABLE. Business methods are substituted for the usual school methods where- 


ever the substitution could wisely be made. 


It is a symmetrical series—no 


gulf between the two books, and each book perfectly adapted to the other. It 
is thoroughly modern, and complete in all the essential features of a practical 


course. 


Milne’s Arithmetics 

by Wm. J. Milne, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President of the 
New York State Normal 
College, Albany, N. Y.: 
Milne’s Elements of Arith- 
metic, a first book, 30 cents. 
Milne’s Standard 
Arithmetic, a complete 
course for common schools 
and academies, 65 cents. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Specially favorable terms for introduction. 


ATIERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


CINCINNATI BosTON 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A History or Mopern Pariosopay. By B. C. Bart. 
A.M, In two volumes. Chicago: A. C. McClarg & Co. 
700 pp. Price, $4.00 
‘There is a market for a good epitomized history of modern phi- 

losophy. This is a necessity. In these volumes we have the want 

admirably met in some regards. Indeed, this work is sach a long 
step in advance of anything before attempted that it would seem to 
deserve unmeasured commendation. This is a scholarly treatment 
by a carefal student, accomplishing in a firat-class manner what is 
undertaken, It is practically complete from Bacon to Spenser, 
and is broad enough to be jast to the Garman, the French, and the 

Italian, as well as to the English. It has a judicial way of view- 

ing men; is not only historical but critical, There is enough of 

literary merit to lend a charm to the phrasing at times. 

All this is so well done that we are saying to personal irq uirers 
without reserve: ‘‘ Read it; you cannotafford nottodo so. Icis the 
only work of the kind that now commands your attention.’’ 

Bat this is so well done that we can but wish that half the matter 
had been eliminated, or if given at all, had been abbreviated and 
tacked away in foot notes or in an appendix. It makes one fairly 
shiver to see placed in the same type’and with equal prominence 
with Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Leibnitz, Rousseau, Ros- 
minia, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, such names as Whichcote, John 
Smith, Calverwel, Paffenderf, Nico, Laromiguiere, etc. 

We regret that what Mr. Burt has said of the men who have 
made eras in the growth and development of modern philosophy 
could not have been pat into a volame of two thirds this size and 
sold for a dollar and ahalf. Then it would have had twenty times 
the sale, would have done each reader vastly more good, and would 
have served the cause infinitely better. But as it is it is all we 
have that pretends to do this service for the readers of the day. 


An AcApEMIC Paysi0LoGy AND By Chester 
M. Brands and Henry C. Van Giesen, A.M., M.D. Fally [I- 
lustrated. Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 401 pp. 
Cloth $1.00, 

In these days bodily ills and disease are no longer regarded as 
sent by the gods to mark their displeasure. We now know that a 
vast majority of our physical disorders can be prevented by a strict 
adherence to the laws of health which are to be studied aad mas- 
tered in the same way as those in the different branches of mental 
education. The sources and causes of disease and the mechamism 
of the body are growing more widely understood with each succes- 
sive generation, and the importance of a systematic teaching of 
hygiene is constantly more apparent. The authors of this manual 
have brought to bear special knowledge of the subjects on which 
they have written, together with practical experience in teaching 
them. The work is freed from technicalities as far as possible and 
the cesential facts set forth with especial reference to their 
educational value. Special chapters are added on sanitary science, 
the eff-cts of aleohol, emergencies, etc. The work is complete and 
carefally considered, and is well equipped for successfal competi- 
tion with any similar texts in the market. 


Loaaritamic Tasxes. By Prof. George William Jones 
of Cornell Univeristy. 160 Pp. 64 x 10. Preise $1. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Ithaca, N. Y.: Geo. W. Jones. 

In a series of papers on the use and abuse of logarithms, printed 
in the Arithematical Magazine a few years ago,one writer took the ex- 
treme position that they are neither ‘‘ advantageous nor safe and 
should be banished from the ordinary work of the school,’’ but not 
withstanding this severe indictment their utility, in many forms of 
computation, is generally recognized, and their use favored where 
they are advantageous in the saving of time and in lessening of 
labor in computation. The appearance of a fourth edition of the 
work, as well as that of Prof. Hussey, recently noticed in these 
columr s, indicate that such collec'ions have an extensive use both in 
the clags-room and laboratory. 

The book at hand belongs to the series of Oliver, Wait, & Jones’ 
Mathematics,’’ and contains a collection of eighteen tables ad- 
mirably adapted to the needs of both teacher and student in those 
forms of computation where more elaborate tables are not required. 
While accuracy is a matter of first importance in any set of tables, 
features scarcely less desirable are such arrangement snd typography 
as will render their use both rapid and easy. The mathematician 
will readily recognize that the compiler has incorporated the best 
features of the standard tables, with such special features (gener- 
ally in the line of improvement) as hice own experience in teaching 
has suggested. A pleasing feature of this treatise is the large open 
page and almost faultless typography. The present edition has 
been enlarged to 170 pages, and contains full explanations and 
needed helps. 


A Course on Zootoay. Translated from the French of 
De Montmalion and Beauregard. By Wm. H. Greene, M. D. 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co. Cloth, 75 cts, 

In France an especially honored place is given to the natural 
sciences 88 @ means of education, and French text-books on the 
sabject are acknowledged to be of the first rank. The present 
work, which even a cursory glance shows to be particularly attrac- 
tive, treats the subject of natural history in a manner adapted to 
secondary schools. It covers a wide field, and touches upon an in- 
finite variety of topics, but the material is thoroughly well ar- 
ranged, and the student will not be confused by the abundance 
spread before him. Dr. Greene is well known in this line both 
from his own work and as the translator of the Paul Bert science 
a The illustrations are profase, aud of much interest and 
value, 


Home's Treatise on Morats. By James H. Hyslop, 

Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 275 pp. Price, $1.10. 

The teaching of ethics is assured when publishing houses vie with 
each other in the prodaction of text-books; and the best teaching is 
assured when behind text-books are placed a series of treatises such 
as that of which this is the initial volame. The appearance of this 
work is, therefore, of more than passing interest. The treatises 
already provided are, in addition to this reproduction of Hume, the 
reproduction of the ethics of Hobbes, Clarke, Locke, Kant, and 
a This furnishes the foundation for the broadest ethical 
eaching. 

To give them the most attractive setting, each treatise will have a 
fervently written biographical sketch and an extended introdaction 
by some recognized American master. Dr. J. H. Hyslop treats of 

ume, Prof. G M. Dancan.of Yale of Hobbes, President Patton of 
Princeton of Clarke, Prof. E. Hershey Sneath of Locke, Prof. 
John Watson of Qaeen’s University (Canada) of Kant, and Prof. J. 
Macbride Sterrett of Colambia University of Hegel. 


ELEMENTs OF ARITHMETIC. By William J. Milne, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: American Book Company 240 pp. 5x7. 
Price, 30 cents. 

The scholar, the teacher, the lover of children, and the book- 
maker, are all apparent in the simplicity, completeness, directness 
and attractiveness of this most successfal effort to present the ele- 
ments of arithmetic in a sensible and interesting manner. 


Ginn’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. We do not remember ever 
to have seen so tempting an array of announcements as those of 
Ginn & Company, which include one hundred and forty-five books 
to appear in the near fature. To name them would be to rob our 
space in an unpardonable manner, requiring probably two full col- 
umus for titles. A few of them, however, are of a character to 
command universal interest among high school men, at least. Prof. 
George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard is to edit the Athenwum 
Press Series of monographs from Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dry- 
den, Steele, Addison, Gray Goldsmith, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Brownivg, Tennyson, and twelve other English classic authors. 
Prof. Clement Lawrence Smith of Harvard and Prof. Tracy Peck 
of Yale are preparing a College Series of Latin authors of nine 
velumes. Prof. John Williams White of Harvard and Prof. 
Thomas D. Seymour of Yale are preparing a series of eighteen 
volumes as a College Series of Gresk authors. Prof. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania is to prepare a series 
of handbooks on the History of Religions, seven volames. There 
are eight German and six French books to appear early. Prof. 
E. Hersey Smith of Yale is to edit an Ethical Series from Hobbes, 
Clarke, Locke, Kant and Hegel. Thess are only a few of the 
many, but they give an idea of what the ‘' Catalogue and An- 
nouncements for 1893 ’’ contains. 


One of the most valuable monographs upon the late 
Bishop Phillips Boooks is from the pen of Editor M. C. Ayres of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, under the title Phillips Brooks in 
Boston; Five Years Editorial Estimates. Mr. Ayres was a great 
admirer of Bishop Brooks, and had exceptional opportunities for 
learning and knowing him, with the privilege of saying what he 
thought at thetime. No editorial pen in Boston has done such dis- 
criminating and appreciative work along religious, ethical, and lit- 
erary lines as that of Mr. Ayres in the Advertiser, and the publish- 
ers (George H. Ellis, Boston) have done well to gather these five 
years estimates (Price, 50 cts.). 


Scort’s Marmion is the new volume of the American 
Book Company’s series of English Classics for Schools. The reading 
of ‘‘ Marmion’’ has never been an irksome task for pupils, and the 
author himself would appear to have had the pleasure of the school- 
boy particularly in mind when he wrote it. To read it to the best 
purpose, however, and with the fallest enjoyment, the young stu- 
dent needs to have at least some knowledge of the places and his- 
torical facts mentioned and of Scotch border life as seen at the time 
of Flodden Field. In this edition the text has been carefully anno- 
tated and putin the best possible shape for school use. Firmly 
bound in boards. Pric2, 20 cts. 


Seven parts, 728 large pages, have already been is- 
sued of Muret’s Encyclopedic Dictionary of English sand German. 
(New York: The International News Company. Each part, 50 
cents). The thoronghness with which the work has been done is 
well shown by the treatment of ‘‘ double,’’ and its compounds as far 
as ‘‘ double-tripe”’ all that has yet been issued. Seventy inches of 
two-inch columns are given to this subject, nineteen of them going 
to the simple word and the rest to various compounds. And this, 
too, in addition to the admirable system of abbreviation and con- 
densation adopted, a system which rapidly grows clearer as oppor- 
tunity is given for its use. 


Tue Famous prepared for school read- 
ing and study by James Baldwin, Ph.D., form the second number, 
in the Select English Classics Series published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co., Boston. The writers considered begin with the authors of 
‘* The Vision of Piers Plowman’’ and ‘‘ The Romaunt of the 
Rose,’’ passing on to Dunbar, Hawes, Barclay, and Fletcher, and 
closing with Spenser, Bunyan, Thomson, and Aiken. The ‘‘ Fore 
Word ”’ is an interesting talk concerning the origin of myths and 
allegories and the different methods of use. The work is a vala- 
able one for school or home library. Cloth, 304 pp. 


Otiver Dirson Company, Boston, publish as appro- 
iate for Decoration Day exercises, a —_ for mixed voices en- 
titled ‘‘ Soldiers’ Memorial Hymn.’’ The poem is by Granville B. 


Patnam, master of the Franklin School, Boston, and the music by 
J. Eliot Trowbridge. The hymn is thoroughly artistic in both 
words and melody, and will prove a pleasing addition to memorial 
exercises. Leaflets, price 6 cts. Also issued for male voices only. 


Harper Brotuers have issued W. D. Howells’ An 
Imperative Duty, as the March number (732) of the Franklin 
Square Library (150 pp, paper, 50 cts.). Rarely, if ever, has a 
serial publication of like character been so long and so successfully 
continued, especially when the high class of literature and the large 
number of works of permanent worth included in its list are con- 
sidered, as the Franklin Square Library. 


Ovut-Doors is a breezy and refreshing little book which 
it isa pleasure to read. It is issued by the Pope Manufactaring 
Company of Boston, whose interest in healthful exercise and out- 
door sports have made them apostles of the gospel of the open air. 
The articles treat of lawn tennis, yachting, cycling, camping, riding, 
foot-ball, etc., written by authorities on these subjects. Price, 


paper, 10 cts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ligpincstt’e Gazetteer of the World; price, $12 and $15. New York: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 

Elementary Wood-Work; by George B. Kilbon; price, 75 cents The 
Poet and the Man (Lowell); price, $1.00—— Stra Sights Abroad; by 
Oliver Optic; price, $1.25 Pieces to Speak; by ma Lee Benedict ? 
price ,50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Philanthropy and Social Progress —Lectures delivered before the School 


of Applied Ethics; price, @1.50, New York. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Gods and Heroes; by KR. FE. Francillon: price, 60 cents. Boston: Ginn & 


In a Promised Land; by M. A. Bengough; price, 50 cents. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

The Dieeases of Inebriety ; arranged and compiled by the American 
Arqeeiation for the Study and Cure of Inebriety; price, $2.75. New York : 

. B. Treat. 

An Academic Arithmetic; by Webster Wells; price, $1.00 ——Jason’s 

mest; by D. O. 8. Lowell; price, 50 cents. Boston: h, Shewell & 


nbdern. 
A Christmas Carol; by Charles Dickens; price, 15 cents. , 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.” peice, 15 Desten 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


NOTES FROM THE UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE. 


November 5, 1892, was a memorable day in the annals of educa- 
tional advancement, in that it witnessed the first organized effort 
to bring into fuller accord the work of the university and that of 
the preparatory (high or academic) schools. To President Harper 
of the Chicago University is due the credit of this great step in 
advance. 

Asarale, graduation from the high school has been attended 
with serious loss of time to the pupil preparing for college. Feel- 
ing that by mutual consultation the best interests of students might 
be advanced, the University of Chicago instituted these conferences, 
the sesond of which took place at the university Saturday, April 22. 

The following list of topics was suggested by the university as 
containing subjects of vital interest both to preparatory schools and 
to the university. The fallest expression was invited upon all the 
subjects. 

1, Report upon the proposed new science group for admission to 
the university. 

2. Report of the committee appointed in November, 1892, to 
investigate the teaching of English. 

3. How far is the recent ‘‘ Report of the Committee on Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric to the Board of Overseers of Harvard College” 
just and helpfa! ? 

4. Should some science be required in every group for admission 
to the university ? 

5. Is it wise for the university to require that certain specified 
subjects be reserved for the final examination for admission ? If 
80, what subjects should be so teserved ? 

6. What amount of time in the preparatory school should be 
given to elementary French or German? What amount ta ad- 
vanced French or German ? ' 

7. Do the equivalents of Greek in the various groups require as 
much time and stady as the Greek for which they are substituted ? 

8. How can the teacher’s guarantee be made more effective ? 


There was a large attendance of the leading educators of Illinois 
and neighboring states. The morning session was principally de- 
voted to a discussion of the fifth question. A rising vote without 
discussion on number four decided that some science should be 


required for admission to the university. ; 

‘The afternoon session was principally devoted to the first topic on 
the list, which seemed to meet a long-felt want. In this new group 
one language, which must be Latin, with equivalents in science for 
the usoal Greek or modern langnage, is accepted for entrance in 
the science group. 

President Harper made a telling speech, in which he recognized 
the fact that the university is made for the student, not the student 
for the university. 

Time was also devoted to the report of the committee appointed 
in November, 1892, to investigate the teaching of English. All 
felt that one of the most difficult problems in education was involved 
in this report. Great interest was shown in the discussion of all 
the questions presented. 

Chicago, Til, M. J. C. 


TEACHERS who wish to find out about 
New Books, or to know where to find 
Good Books, should send for one of our new Catalogues for 1893. 


General Catalogue, Grammar School Catalogue, Catalogue of School Reading, sent to teachers on application 


State which one ts wanted. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


13 Tremont Place, BOSTON. 


70 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Publishers, 


315 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

May 4-6: Bennington County Institute; Man- 
chester, Vt. 

May 10-12: Orange Co. Institute; Newbury, Vt. 

May 11-18: Southern Educational Association ; 
Louisville, Ky. 

May 12: Eastern Connecticut Association; Slater 
Memorial Hall, Norwich, Conn. 

May 13: Worcester County (Mass.) Association ; 
English High School, Worcester. 

May 15-16: Windham County Institute; Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 

May 16, 17, 18; Kansas County Superintendents’ 
Convention ; Emporia. 

May 17: International Kindergarten Union; De- 
partment Hall No. VII., Memorial Art Palace, 
Chicago. 

May 18-20: Windham County Institute; Whit 
ingham. Vt. 

May 19: New England Asscciation of School Su- 
perintendents; Boston. 

May 23-25: Rutland Co. Institute; Ratland, Vt. 

May 29: HampdenCounty Teachers’ Association ; 
High School Building, Springfield, Maes. 

June 3: New England Conference of Educational 
Workers; English High School, Boston. 

Jane 13; North Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Moorehead City, N. C. 

Jane 20-22: Missouri State Association; Pertle 


Springs. 
Jaly 5-7: Alabama Edacational Association ; 
Montgomery. 
Jaly 10: Kentucky Educational Association ; 


Loniaville, Kv. 
Jaly 25-28: Educational Congress at World’s Fair. 
July 25-28; American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Edacation ; Chicago, IIl. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Canon City. 

Saperintendent Gove of Denver has been given 
leave of absence by his board of education, and 
will spend several months of rest in Germany. 
Just before leaving Denver his principals pre- 
sented him with a beautiful gold watch 

According to the new law, applicants for teach- 
ers’ certificates will be required to pay $1 for each 
a the proceeds going to the institute 

und. 

Henry R. Wolcott of Denver has given Colorado 
College $3,000, to be employed in constructing an 
observatory. 

Prof. Moses Clement Gile, formerly of the 


Round Table for next year are: J. L 
ident; C F. Garrets, vice-president; P. C. Hol- 
doegel, secretary. 


Prin, Edwin T. Pierce of the State Normal at 
Chico has been elected to the principalship of the 
Los Angeles Normal. Mr. Pierce will accept 


the call. 


FLOBIDA. 
The convention of County Superiatendents of 
Pablic Instruction, called by State Superintendent 
Sheats to meet at Tallahassee, was well attended. 


Thirty-four county superintendents and five mem- 
bers of school boards were present. The state 


superintendent delivered an address, which was 


fall of valuable suggestions and ca)culated to cre- 


ate good feeling. The work of the convention was 
practical throughout and evidently aimed to im- 
prove the school system of the state and to raise 
the standard of teachers. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION OU. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 
Prin. C. H. Cole has been reélected for the fifth 


time in Ackley, a compliment most favorable on 


his administration. 
Prof. W. A. Bartlett, who bas been elected to 


the chair of mathematics in Tabor College, is a 
graduate of Iowa State Normal School and Iowa 
College, and has taught in Wisconsin and Illinois. 
He is a son of Prof. M. W. Bartlett of the State 
Normal School. 


The cfficera of the Carroll County Educators’ 
Rose, pres- 


Prin. Fred S. Robinson of the Brooklyn schools 


was one of the examining board of the sixth con- 
gressional district for Annapolis cadets. 


A. D. Hukill of Williamsburg has been 


Prin. 


granted a life diploma. 


Supt. L. G. Burkhead of Independence has been 


reélected for a term of five years. 


Sibley, Osceola County, is the only small town 


in the state known to have a pure kindergarten in 
convection with the public schools. 


Supt. E. N. Coleman of Le Mars ard Supt. F. 
B. Cooper of West Des Moines have both been re- 


elacted. 


Supt. D. W. Lewis of Washington, after twenty- 


one years supervision of the schools, leaves at the 
close of this year to care for his orange grove in 
California. 


The Barlington School Board is looking for a 


superintendent. 


Fort Dodge and Forest City have each elected 


two women to the school board. 


NEW JERSEY. 
State Editor, J. D, DILLINGHAM, Toms River. 


Arbor Day was celebrated April 28. 
Prin. Wm. E. Elston of School No. 5 of Hobo- 


ken has resigned. 

The new Princeton College catalogue shows an 
increase of thirteen instructors and ninety-two 
students. 

A recently enacted law prohibits corporal pun- 
ishment in all private and public schools, and re- 

als all conflicting statutes. 

S. N. ped of Tivoli-on-the-Hadson suc- 
ceeds Mr. S. J. Beatty as vice-principal of Mt. 
Holty Academy. 

to the local press, Principal Van 
Stone of Manasquam, and Principal Tomlinson of 
Absecon, are doing excellent work in their respec- 
tive schools. 

City Supt. John S, Tarner of Bridgeton succeeds 
Mr. William E. Cox, who has held this position 
for several years. 

Saveral school districts, with a school cengus of 
more than 500 children of legal echool age, have, 
in accordance with the provisions of the proper 
statuta, elected five school trustees instead of the 
usual three, at this year’s school meeting. 

Sapt. W. M. Mazson of Plainfield was one of 
the speakers at a recent macs meeting held in that 
city to protest against the recently enacted race- 
track laws. 

Prof. M. H. Paddock of the Jersey City High 
School has been delivering a series of popular lec: 
tures in New York City, which have been highly 


commended. 


ILLINOIS. 
Arbor Day was celebrated on April 14, 
President John E. Bradley of Illinois College 


at Jacksonville has issued a circular, giving in- 
formation in regard to scholarship piiz%s to be 
awarded at the examination for admission to the 
college, September 12, and 13,1893. The prizes 
are three of $45 each, andj five of $15 each. A 
special prize of $25 will be awarded for the best 
essay on The Value of College Education.” 

The annual institute of Peoria County recently 
closed a week’s session at Elmwood under the 
management of Miss Mollie O’Brien, county 
superintendent, Professor Krobr of the University 
of Illinois, Principals C. R. Vandervost, Miss 
Kate Rutherford, and Professor Green, supervisor 
of music in the Peoria public schoo!s, were the 
instructors. 


Women are now qualified to vote in Illinois for 


school officers. They have availed themselves of 
this privilege in large numbers at the recent schoo! 
election. Seven or eight thousand voted at the 
election in Peoria, when the total vote at former 
elections has not often reached 1000, 

The Yerkes Observatory of the University cf 
Chicago goes to Lake Geneva. Several Illinoig 
cities desired the location, but factories decided 
the case against them. 

Dr. John Dewey of Michigan University has 
recently finished a course of lectures on Ethiog 
before the Philosophy Club of Bloomington ana 
Normal. 

A very successfal university extension move. 
ment has just completed the fourth and last fn!) 
course for the winter in Peoria. 

The teachers of Coles County are moving on- 
ergetically to secure a professional library for the 
county teachers. 

Baths are proposed for two of the large gram- 
mar schools of Chicago at once. Strange to say 
there is much public enthusiasm over this sugges- 
tion. —— The anti-fad furor seems to have ex- 
pended its force, and lees harm has been done 
than was supposed. 


INDIANA. 

The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association 
met in New Albany, March 29th, and continued in 
session three days, President Hoffmann of Wash. 
ington, in his inaugural address, discussed the im. 
portance of the schools to the republic. Supsrin. 
tendent Charlton of the Indiana Reform School 
read a paper on “‘ Compulsory Education,” re- 
viewing the various state laws and their results, 
Supt. C. E. Clark of Booneville gave a paper on 
the nature and scope of teachers’ examinations, 
The ‘‘ Tendency of Educational Developments 
was presented by Superintendent R, P. Ogg of 
Greencastle. Miss Anna Suter of the Aurora 
High School spoke on ‘“‘ The Farction of Literature 
in the Pablic School.”” The meeting was a very 
successful one. The meeting next year will be 
held at Rockport with Superintendent Owen of 
Edinburg as president, and Superintendent Tom- 
lin of Rockport as chairman cf executive committee, 


KANF AS. 
The County Superintendents’ Convention will 
meet at Emporia, May 16, 17, and 18 Papers 
will be read as follows: ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of 


the County Superintendents’ Work,’’ by John 
McDonald, editor of the Western School Journal ; 
‘* Lack of Plan in Teachers’ Work-Remedies,” 


Phillips Academy, Andover, has been appointed 
principal of Catler Academy of Colorado College. 

The free text-book Jaw was defeated by the 
Assembly on third reading; consequently the law 
remains unchanged. Many districts and some 
counties will vote upon the question of free text- 
books in May. 

R H. Beggs, principal of the Whittier School, 
Denver, will bave editorial charge of the Colorado 
School Journal during Superintendent Gove’s ab- 
sence in Earope. 

An nnusually fine program was presented at the 
Fremont County Teachers’ Association, April 15. 
Pres. Z X. Snyder of the State Normal, and Dap- 
uty State Superintendent Young were present and 
delivered addressee. 

The second mesting of the City Superintendents 
of the state was held in Pueblo, April 13 and 14 
The session was very interesting and profitable. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Highly Digestible and Nutritious 


The Exquisite Natural Flavor 
is Fully Developed. 
NO VANILLA USED 


to Cover Inferiority & Imperfection. 


Mrs. Carolyn M. N. Alden of Providence, R I., 
ia to remove to Los Angeles and open a Froebel 
institute on Adams, corner of Hoover Street. It 
is eptirely safe to say that neither money nor talent 


will be spared in making this literally the best 
appointed kindergarten and training school in 
the country. Think of the luxury of studying 
Froebel in the balmy atmosphere of Los Angeles, 
the land of the orange and the rose, the palm and 
the vine! Mrs. Alden has demonstrated her ability 
to provide the best equipment, to surround herself 
with the most accomplished instructors, and to 
manage an eminently successfal school. In ad- 
dition to the most thorough study under Prof. W. 
N. Hailmann, Mrs. Alden has devoted a year to the 
study of Froebel’s ideas and principles, under the 
direction of and personal association with the late 
Baroness Bertha Marenholtz von Biilow, a pupil 


departments, advantages offered, railroa 


Sixteenth Annual Session. 


School of Methods : 


23 Instructors. 


Emerson College of Oratory : 


The attendance for 1892 was over 600, from 44 States d Territori 
largest Summer School in the Unitea ‘States. the 


tay SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines o 
work in al 
d reductions, tuition, club and combination rates. Bos etc, ” 


W. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALEM, Mass, 
A. W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods, WORCESTER, MAss. 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


T he Oldest and the Braadest. 
Beginning 10, 1893. 
Academic Departments 


22 Instructors, 
Three Weeks. 


Dr. C. W. EMERSON and Faculty. 


of Froebel’s. Mrs. Alden has had opportunity to 
observe the industrial phase of education beyond 
the kindergarten department—as spplied to the 
schools by Herr Clausen von Kaas of Copenhagen ; 
also the privilege of visiting the Schule Garten of 
Vienna conducted by Prof. Erasmus Schwab. 
She has inepected more than a hundred kinoder- 
gartens in Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, 
Florence, Rome, Verona, Munich, and in many 
smaller cities in Europe and all of note in America. 


Summer Course in Languages 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANG UAGES, 


AUDITORIUM, CHICACO, ILL. | 
Cool and pleasant; within one minute to cars and | 


boats for the Exposition. 


Normal Course for Teachers. 


Fifth Ave , Asbury Park, N. J. 


Most charming seaside location, 
Pleasure combined with study, 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISAING Co., 3 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Sauveur Summer 


The EIGHTEENTH SESSION of the School will be held at 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 


This location has been selected because of ad 


proximity to the Chicago Exposition. 
For information and circulars. address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 5 Copley St, Roxbury (Boston) Mass, 


E. C. HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill, 


College of Languages 


wre to begin July ‘a. 


For board and rooms address the manager, Miss 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


HAVE NOW READY: 
VERTEBRATE EFIBRYOLOGY: 


A text-book for students and practitioners. By 
A. MILNES MARSHALL, M.D., F.R,S., Bever 
Professor of Zoology, in Owens College; 
author of “ A Janior Course in Practical Zo- 
ology.” Large octavo, 700 pages, with over 
250 illustrations, . . . $6.90 


A new edition of 


A JUNIOR COURSE IN PRACTICAL 
ZOOLOGY. 

By A. MILNES MARSHALL, and C. H. Hurst. 

With 48 woodcuts. Octavo, $3.50 
This book has been received with cordial commen: 
dation by leading instructors on both sides of the 

Atlantic. 

ELEMENTS OF [MAGNETIS!1 AND 

ELECTRICITY. 

With practical instructions for the performance 
of experiments and the construction of cheap 
apparatus. By JoHN ANGELL, F.C.S., Head 
master Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 16m9, 


Of this practical fittle manual, over 100,000 copies 
have been sold. 


Ready May 2d. 
OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
By Hewry F. Professor of Ancien! 
History in the University of Oxford. Largé 
12mo, with maps, $1.75. 


This work has been planned more particularly 6 
meet the requirements of higher grade students 4” 
reading. classes. 


‘Special terms to instructors on copies for exom 


nation and on supplies for first introduction. 
Catalogue of Educational publications sent on 
application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


The World’s Fair and School 


Good rooms for 85 cents per day. 
Professors and Managers to act as guid 
to the Fair. 


Send for particulars, club agency, and 


| 300 Teachers already enrolled. 


es 
terms, to CHARLES F. KING, Manager, 


} The National Summer School at Chicago. 


Boston Highlands, Mass, 
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by Sopt. B. D. Var Ostrand, Marion; “ What 
are our Schools Doing toward Preparing for 
Citizenship, What Ooght They to by 
Pres. A. R. Taylor, State Normal School ; ‘‘What 
is a Successfal Institute, and What can a Super- 
intendent do to Make it Such?’’ by Mrs, Lucy 
Beat, superintendent of Labette County. 

The Northeast Kansas Teachers’ Association 
held a profitable session at Holton on April 20, 
21 and 22. The principal attractions were lectures 
by Supt. J. M. Greenwood, on ‘‘Symbols in Teach- 
ing ;'? by William Hawley Smith, author of 
“Evolation of Dodd,’? and one by Rev. Con. 
Haney of Chicago, on ‘‘ Ireland and Irishmen.’’ 
The next meeting will be held at Lawrence. 
Supt. A. S Olin was elected president; Miss 
Frances E, Katrer, vice president; Mirs Viola 
Troutman secretary, and Mise Anderson, treasurer. 

Supt. Wm. M. Davidson has been reélected, and 
salary increased $2(0. 

W. H. Johnson, principal of Lawrence High 
School, has been elected to the chair of Political 
Economy and History in the State Normal School. 

Supt. Oscar Hoh of Holton has resigned, and 
will practice law in the East. 

Under the present law no one will be granted 
a condactor’s or instructor’s certificate unless he is 
a graduate of some one of the state institutions, a 


college of good standing or a holder of a state |; 


The law is conceded to be a good one. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Sharpsville, Mercer Co., opened on the 15th ult., 
a fine new school building. At a mass meeting 
the previous evenieg, Hon. Henry Houck of Har- 
risburg and others made addresses. An educa- 
tional conference was held in the new building, 
and important topics ably discussed by Superin- 
tendent Trendley of Youngstown, O., D. C. Mur- 
phey of Slippery Rock, and other educators. 
The building cost eomething over $31,000 and is 
the finest in the county. Sharpsville people are 
enthusiastic over this valuable addition to the town. 


certificate. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Hillsboro County Teachers’ Institute, un- 
der charge of Superintendent of Public Instruo- 
tion Fred Gowing, held a largely attended session 
in Nashua, beginning April 20. Following the 
opening exercises Miss Nellie G. McClure, Nashua, 
gave a class exercise with pupils in physical cul- 
ture. Dr. C, C. Rounds, principal of the State 
Normal School, followed with a talk on ‘‘ Profes- 
sional Education of Teachers.’’ ‘‘ Educational 
Fads’’ was the subject of Supt. C. W. Bates of 
Lawrence, Mass. Prof. L. S. Hastings, master of 
the Nashua High School, spoke on ‘‘ The Art of 
Questioning.’’ Geography ’’ and Physiology,’”’ 
by Frank F. Mardock of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, closed the afternoon session. 

On the second day an address on History 
was given by G. H. Martin, supervisor of schools 
of Boston, followed by J. W. McDonald of the 
State Board of Education of Massachusetts on 
‘‘Algebra and Geometry.’? Samuel Thurber, 
master of the Girls’ Higt School, Boston, spoke 
on “ Literature in Schoole.’’ The session closed 
with a lecture by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard on ‘‘ University Participation.’”’ 

The plans submitted for the Peabody Hall 
Academy Dormitory at Exeter, N. H., show a 
handsome three-story building of brick, 150 by 38 
feet, to cost $65,000, and to contain a dining-hall, 
reading room, and lodging accommodations for 
eighty-four students. 

Miss Jane R. Cutler has been appointed a 
teacher in the Stevens High School at Claremont. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Worcester County Teachers’ Association 
will hold its Spring meeting in the new English 
High School building, Worcester, Mass., on Satur- 
day, May 13. The following is the program : 

Morning Session—O Fxercises. Discussion: 
“Shall We Abolish Written Examinations as a Ground 
of} Promotion ?”’ Edward Dixon, Supt. of Schools, W. 
Brookfield; Misa M. F. Devine, Prin. Grammar School, 
Milford; C, H. Bates, Prin. Grammar School, Uxbridge. 

is Proposed Changes in the Grammar School Course of 
Study,” U.S. Alexander, Prin. Grammar school, Fiteh- 
burg; 8. A. Melcher, Supt. of Schoois. Northbridge. 

\fternoon—Basiness and Reports. ‘ Devices in Teach- 
ing,” with illustrations, by J. Chauncey Lyford, Prin. 
Grammar School, Worcester. 

Patriotism in the Public Schools,” by ©. P. Hall, 
Supt. of Schools, Winchendon. Address, by Mrs. Alice 
¥. Palmer. 

SCHOOL SROTION, 

How May the Teachiug of English Composition in 
High Schools be made more Effective.” John G Wight, 
Prin, Classical High School, Worcester; Andrew E. 
Ford, Priu. High School. Clinton. 

* Indastrial ucation,’”? by Henry Whittemore, Supt. 
Waltham; J. Edgeriy, Supt. of Schools, 

shburg. 


The Boston meetiog of the Bridgewater Normal 
Association will be held at the Thorndike on 
Saturday afternoon, May 6. Social gathering 
from 12 30; dinner 1.30. Tickets $1.50. Lady 
members are especially invited to attend 

he second of the Prang Art Educational con- 
ferencea for 1893 was held last week at Steinert 
Hall, Boston. Mr. John S. Clark presided. There 
Was 8 large attendance ot art students and school 
teachers, The subject for discussion was: ‘* What 
Are the Fandamental Studies for the Mental De- 
velopment of Children and as # Preparation for 
Practical Life ?’? Mrs, Lonisa P. Hopkins spoke 
on the care taken of children in the industria) 
schoolg at Liverpool, Eug. Miss Sarah Faller 
fave an interesting account of the work done si 
the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Mrs. 


— 


WANTED, 
tean college for Women in the South, a gentleman 
ty a er of Violin and Piano,—violin first, as specia! 
to eins2lary of $800 pledged, which may be increased 

$1000 and even $1200, 

Apply at once to 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Charles G. Ames drew attention to the import- 
ance of cultivating manners in childien. The last 
speaker was Mr. C. E. Meleny, superintendent of 
schools at Somerville, 

Miss Mattie Morse, for 25 years a teacher in the 
public schools of Groveland, was r tly tendered 
a reception by the citizens of the town. Miss 
Morse was presented with a purse of money suffi- 
cient to take her to the Wor!d’s Fair, 

The former masters of the Boston High and 
Latin Schools held a reunion in the United States 
Hotel last week. Mr. E. F. Holden presided. 
The evening was spent in a purely social way. 

The Dedham High School pupils gave their 
third concert on the 18th ult. ; S. W. Cole, director. 
The Germania Orchestra furnished the instru- 
mental music. 

The school board of Barre has reappointed Mr. 
Mortimer H. Bowman superintendent of schools 
at a salary of $1250. 

The Wakefield and Reading school committees 
have appointed Mr. Hussey as joint superintendent 
of schcolr. He will receive $2000 salary. 

The Cambridge school board will establish a 
kindergarten in the Gannett school. 

Miss Weston has been elected to fill the vacancy 

in the Washington school, Beverly, made vacant 
by the resignation of Miss Batman. 
Supt. E. W. Howe has been unanimously chosen 
‘by the school commi.tee of Brookfield and North 
Brookfjeld to serve as superintendent of schools 
for the coming year. Mr. Howe has held the po- 
sition for two years and has given eatisfaction. 

Monson has appropriated $250 for the transpor- 
tation of scholars to the public schools. 

About forty of the past graduates of the Dear- 


born School, Roxbury, held their first reanion and | 


supper on the 26th ult. An alumni association was 
formed. 

A meeting in the interest of kindergarten in- 
struction was held in Salem on the 26th ult., at which 
Mies Ferguson, Miss Ella F. Prime, Miss Annie 
Lyon, and Miss Emeline Osgood were among the 
speakere. Mr. Farnham read the report of the 
work in Salem. Professor Hagar and Superin- 
tendent Mowry indorsed the movement strongly. 
A committee was appointed to arrange for a public 
meeting. 

The new Faulkner School, Malden, will soon be 
dedicated. 

The school board of Millbury has forbidden 
the publication of an undergraduate paper on the 
ground that it will interfere with the studies. 

Rev. Joshua A. Brockett, formerly of New 
Bedford, has become president of the Building & 
Trades College, an industrial institution about to 
be started in Southern Pines, N. C. This is the 
first echool of its kiod to be established exclusively 
for the negro in this country. 

The Storrs agricultural school issue has broken 
out afresh, and iis opponents are trying to influence 
Governor Morris to veto the bill. The bill re- 
ceived the support of four fifths of the members 
of the house and a good majority in the senate. 
The opposition are now trying to make out that if 
the governor does not veto the law and the 
courts do not pronounce it a violation of a contract 
and null, that the United States will refuse longer 
to give this money to the state. The courts, prob- 
ably, will not declare the bill illegal. 

North Billerica is asking for a new high schoo’, 
It is desired by many that the town should have a 
bigh school that will be under the immediate con- 
trol of the town’s committee and town’s superin- 
tendent. It is probable the matter will be thor- 
oughly looked into before another year, when 
action will doubtless be taken to remedy the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory condition of affairs. 

Three resignations have recently been accepted 
in the Maynard schoola: Miss Caroline T. Clapp, 
who goes to Waltham; Elizabeth H. Shepard, 
who goes to Watertown; and Margaret R. Byrne, 
who enters the Cammimgs School, Woburn.—— 
Maynard is trying an experiment in consolidation, 
all the schools in the town, from primary to high 
inclusive, being gathered under one roof, 

Natick is as annoyed as the Reading-Wakefield 
combine is pleased at the transference of Superin- 
tendent Hersey from the former to the latter. 


Natick is a live town, but both Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Hersey were captured at the end of a year by the 
offer of larger ies. 

A new dormitory is to be added to Hotchkis# 
School, Lakeville, to provide for the many appli- 
cations for admission. 

Mise Bertha L. Norman is the principal’s as 
sistant in the Jewett City schools. 

Miss Lyle Flint, of the Nowich Free Academy, 
normal department 1890, is a member of the 
facalty of Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C 

Mies Emma Bradley of Franklin has been ap 
pointed teacher in one of the public schools of 
Attleboro. 

Mies Jane R. Cutler of Somerville has been ap- 
pointed a teacher in the Stevens High School at 
Claremont, N. H. 

Prin. John M. Connelly of the Blackstone High 
School has resigned. 

The Fitchburg School Committee has voted to 
— manual training into the schools of that 
city. 

‘Miss Mary Coughlin is teaching in Waterbury. 

Miss Adeline S, Wallace is teaching in Taftville. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The annual graduation exercises of Bristol pub- 
lic schools were held on the 19th. From the Bris- 
tol High School ten gradoates were awarded 
diplomas. From the common schools there were 
seventy-one graduates. Every district in town but 
one was represented. - 

By invitation of the board of school visitors, 
Secretary Hine of the state board of education 
spoke on April 25 at Poquonock on ‘' The Consol- 
idation of School Districts,’’ 

The teachers of Groton have recently organized 
the Groton Teachers’ Association. The « fficers 
are: Rev. E. T. Miller, president; Miss Bentley, 
secretary and treasurer. The next meeting will be 
held on May 29 at the high school, Mystic. 

The New Britain High School has reopened 
with nearly two hundred scholars. The eenior 
class has thirty members. 

The New Haven Board of Education voted to 
accept the repcrt of the joint committee changing 
the ending of the school year, beginning this year 
to June 30, in both high and grammar schoole.—— 
The sum of $170,000 has been appropriated for 
the new high school. ——The board of education 
has been given full power to acquire the site for 
the new manual training school. The proposed 
es is now likely to be built without further 

elay. 


The Rugged Child 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
product. 
Fresh air 
and 
usually pro- 
duee 
appetite and 
sound sleep. 
Sickly chil- 
dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 
as palatable as milk. 


Prepared hv Scott & Bowne. N. Y._ All druggists. 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


SUMMER LAW SCHOOL AT CHAU- 
TAUQUA. 


Among the courses of study offered by the Chau- 
tauqua management of the coming summer seasions 


at Chautauqua are courses in law. This is some- 
what of a new departure, but is one that will meet 
with favor on the part of very many who visit that 
resort for study and recreation during Jaly and 
August. The courses, we understand, will not 
consist merely in lectures, but will embrace thor- 
ough class-room work, and cover the many branches 
of the law, both for students preparing for exam- 
ination for admission to the bar and for lawyers 
reviewing. The work is to be under the personal 
instraction of William C. Sprague, the mansging 
instructor of the Sprague Correspondence School 
of Law, Detroit, Michigan. 


SPECIMENS of the engraved diplomas, certi- 
ficates and testimonials furnished by the firm of 


D. T. Aucs & Co , 202 Broadway, New York, «x- 
hibit some of the handsomest work in this line that 
has come to our notice. Tiese diplomas may be 
had in a large variety of stock snd special patterns 
and are of the finest grade of workmanship. The 
designs are artistic and appropriate, and are printed 
on heavy parchment paper, suitable for framing. 
School officers and graduates cannot fail to be 
pleased with these very attractive publications 
which are firet class in every particular. The 
lettering ia filled in in handsome style, and nothing 
is omitted that would add to the beauty of the 
work. This firm also executes all sorts of engrav- 
ing and designing for catalogue illustrations and 
for all purposes including portraite, echool journal 
headings, initials, covers, etc. Diploma catalogue 
sent on application. D. T. Ames & Co. Broad- 


way. N. Y. 
PU BLI SHER wants bright man or woman to look 
up. appoint, and instruct agents. 
Address, W. Hi. T., 2258. Sixth St., Phita., Pa. 
FREE and addresses of six wage earners. STAND- 
akD PvuB. Co., Campbell Bidg., Cleveland, 
School of Exprsssion, 


Freeman P!., Beacon St., Mass. 
Vocal, Literary, and other Art studies. Send for 
plan of Summer Term, July 1, Lake Bluff, Ill,, near 
Chicago, witn Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at World’s Fair. eow 


$75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made working for u3. Spare hours turned to 
good account. This is of especial interest and value 
to teachers. Never mind about sending stamp Ad- 
dress B. F JOHNSON & CO., Richmond, Va. 


New book, ** Success on aSalary,’’ for pames 


THE “AMES 


et it quicker. 
» Be cure to tell us: (1) What kind of school; 


DIPLOMA IDEA” 


of carrying in stock Diplomas, Certificates, Testimonials, etce.—scores of different designs for all classes 
of schovls— enables ary school, though using only a few diplomas, to procure the most delicate, chaste, and 
artistic lithographed goods made, without the expense of making specially to order, an1 at the cost of 
cheap and shoddy “diplomas”’ printed from type like any common poster. 

We keep in stock artistic lithographed Diplomas for every kind of school. Different designs for Public. 
Graded, High, Union Schools, etc. ; Academies, Colleges, Seminaries, Parochial, Shorthand, Commercial 
Schools, Commercial Departments, etc.; iu fact, we can fit any kind of school in this couatry, whether you 
7 tf one or one thousand. 
we eo using a considerable number of Diplomas etc, the Ames Diploma Idea of 
making to order gives the patron free benefit of much expensive work that we 
reducing the expense to half what dipl.ma-lithographers usually charge. 
Handsome illustrated catalogue, with full «1z8 lithographed specimens that you may see just what we 
offer, will be sent for 15 cents (to pay for mailing) to all who mention the N. Z. Journal of Education. 
Investigate for yourself. Don’t wait until the rush! You get more for the money now, 


(2) How many Diplomas used. 
D. T. AMES CO, 202 Broadway, New York. 


ave on hane, 


and 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SIDNEY 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


ATE PRICE 


i 
WZ GLOBES 
MAPS 
CHARTS 


307-309 WABASH AVE, 


Restore Your Eyesight. 


Cataracts, Scars, or Films can be absorbed, Paral- 
yzed Nerves restored, Diseased Eves or Lids cured. 
A Home Treatment: “no risk”? Hundreds con- 
vinced. Pamphiet free. THE EYE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass.. 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SBCHOOL UILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


W. A. HAYWARD, 


Manuiacturers of 
Prize BADGES and JEWELS 
A.A. and Prize an 

OF EVERY DESCKIPTION. 


WANTED, 

In a Military College in the South, next September, 

a single man about 25 years old, ——— to teach 

Book keeping, Stenography, and Telegraphy. Salary 

$750, to be increased to $900 or $950. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

. KE. Bureau of Education, 

83 Somerset Street. Borton. 


WANTED, 
The last week in August, 1893, a lad 
German and M . ina New Englan 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 

In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States, 
a College for male and female students, in successful 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good will of 
the College, can be bought for $4 500 on easy terms, 
Apply to HIRAM ORC 


as teacher of 
Academy. 


iy 


TT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Educati 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Amiel’s Journal - ° - Ward Macmillan & Co, New York 81 4 
t 

Lovell, Coryell & 00,“ 2 00 
Van Dyke Chas. Scribners Sons, NY 
Life of Voltaire’ - nasse 
The Poet and the Man (Lowell) - Underwood Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 +4 
Story of the Nations (Poland) Morfill G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York — 1 50 
Weaning and Mothod of Lite” Gourd. “ “ 1 75 
The Pemous Alle; Baldwin Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 50 
The Suare of the Fowler - - Alexander Cassell Pub. Co, New York 135 
Only a Flock of Women - - - - Diaz D. Lothrop Co, poe mt 1 80 
The Philosophy of Singing - : - - Rogers Harper & Bros, New Yor i 3B 
. “ “ 50 
Gods and Berees Francillon Ginn & Co, Boston a9 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer - : J. B. Lippincott, Phila, York + BO 
Philanthropy and Social Progress - T. Y. Crowell & Co, New Yor 398 
Diseases of Inebriet E. B. Treat, New Yerk 00 
Academic Arithmetic - - Wells Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston $0 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


SuMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Summer Courses of Instruction of Harvard 
University for 1893 will begin Wednesday, Jaly 
5, and will continue six weeks. The courses are 
in charge of a committee appointed by the faculty, 
and consists of N. S. Shaler, S.D., professor of 
Geology, chairman; A. S. Hill, A.B, LL.B., 
Boylston professor of Rhetoric and Oratory; D. 
G. Lyon, Ph.D., Hollis professor of Divinity; P. 
H. Hanns, assistant professor of History and Art 
of Teaching; and T. H. Richards, instructor of 
Chemistry. There will be an Elementary Course 
of Rhetoric and Composition two hours each day 
except Saturday; an Advanced Course two hours 
daily except Saturday. Fee for each course $20; 
Anglo-Saxon Course for begioners, fee $20 ; French 
and German Courses, fee $20; American History 
Course, by Assistant Professor Hart, five lectures 
a week—thirty lectures and one lecture a week on 
General Topics; Seminary Course for Teachers 
and Students under the immediate guidance of 
Professor Hart; Geometrical and Mechanical 
Drawing Course of six weeks, fee $25: Plain 
Trigonometry and Fie'd Engineering Courses, each 
for six weeks; Electrical Engineering Course of 
eight hours for each day for five weeks, fee $30; 
Physics, Elementary and Advanced Courses, each 
$30; Chemistry and use of laboratories of the 
University, including General Chemistry, Qaalita- 
tive a nd Quantitative Analyses, Organic Chemistry, 
and Advanced Study, fee $25, and $10 for ma- 
terial used by the student; Botany Courses, in- 
cluding Morphological, Physiological Course, 
Course in Microscopical Anatomy, Cryptogamic 
Botany and Economic Mycology, with lectures and 
laboratory work; Geology in three courses, with 
excarsions to places of geological interest, fee $20; 
and six courses in Physical Training at Hemen- 
way Gymnasium, directed by D, A. Sargent, 
M.D., director, with special leetures by eminent 
men, full course $50; Course in Practice, $25. 
For complete circular address Prof. N. S. Shaler, 
Chairman of Committee of Instructors of several 
departments. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Beautiful spring swells the buds, and the 
heads of spring poets.— Picayune. 

TEACHERS, ATTENTION. — Teachers, minis- 
tere, and all others interested in edacational work 
can learn something of great interest by applying 
to B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. A postal 
addressed to the mmay bring you information that 
will be worth many hundreds or thousands of dol- 
= to you. See their advertisement in another 

umn. 


— A little eight-year old Irish boy in one of 
our public schools was reproved by his teacher for 
some mischief. He was about to deny his 
fault, when shesaid: ‘‘ I saw you, Jerry.’”’ “Yes,’’ 
he replied as quick as a flash: ‘‘I tells them 
there ain’t much yous don’t see wid thim purty 
black eyes of yourn. That was the soft answer 
that turned away wrath; for what lady could _re- 
sist so gracefal a compliment ? 


Mrs. WINSLOW’sS “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gama, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other canses, and is for sale by Drug- 
part “Seething Be sure and ask 

rs. Winslow’s i rup, - 
cents a bottle, een 


— Visitor: “* How does the land lie out this 
way?’’ Native: “It ain’t the land that lies; it’s 
the land sgents.’”’— Philadelphia Record. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
nold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
ip his hands by an Kast India misstonacy the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumpt on, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections. 
also a yo and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and pane. Sent by mail by addressing, with 


stamp, naming r, W. A. 
BL OYES, 820 Power’s 


eow 
PR — never be signed with initials; 
@ name shou ways be written with 
othe ys be wri with an Ester- 


KODAKS. 


Take one with You 
to the World’s Fair. 


They’re the only practical camera for 
the purpose. No bulky glass plates 
—no troublesome holders—no need of 
hunting up a dark room. With our 
special Columbian spools of film, con- 
taining 200 exposures, you can have 
your Kodak loaded before leaving 
home and can then “ press the button” 
as otten as you like while at the Fair 
without the necessity of reloading. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for 
Catalogue. 


J. C. AYER'S WORLD RENOWNED 
REMEDIES. 


Lowell, Mags. enjoys a more than local fame,— 
in part because it is the home of the J. C. Ayer 
Company. 

The vast map of the world which is painted 
upon the western end of the Middle street building 
of this company typifies without the slightest ex- 
aggeration the field which Ayer’s medicines supply, 
and have supplied for years and annually in con- 
stantly increasing measure. All nations are reached 
from this building; and in the presence of so much 
that calls to mind the existence of an enterprise 
which has the entire earth for a domain, all little 
things and ideas are dissipated. 

That this fame is well deserved the very fact 
that Ayer’s remedies enjoy it in itself sufficiently 
proves. Dr. James C. Ayer was a'skilled pharma. 
cist with a thorough knowledge of the human sys- 
tem and its ailments, and a complete understand- 
ing of the recuperative forces which exist in the 
medicinal plants found on the earth. Dr. Ayer’s 
remedies, the Sarsaparilla, Cherry Pectoral, and 
Pills, soon found more than ordinary acceptance 
among doctors and patients. The latter needed 
them; the former gave them. The formule for 
the Ayer medicines are recognized by all physi- 
cians and pharmacists as of the highest medicinal 
value. Thev are not seeret. The Pharmacopeia 
hasthem. Very potent are Ayer’s Pills, and in 
the glistening mass of small white globules there 
is little suggestion of the power they contain to 
reach the seat of the disease and apply the remedy. 

This Company has regular advertisements in no 
fewer than 6900 publications; and a perfect sys- 
tem of bookkeeping makes the work of keeping 
track of all these announcements comparatively 
easy matter, though there is, of course, a prodig- 
ious amount of detail about it. Ayer’s American 
Almanac is the company’s principal and most fa- 
miliar publication. In ten languayes it is circn- 
lated to the number of 18,000,000 annually—a 
number so large as to be almost inconceivable. 
Besides the almanac the company has numerous 
presses devoted to auxiliary publications—such as 
Ayer’s Preserve Book, Ayer’s Book of Pies and 
Paddings. 

From the spacious office, with its ample accom- 
modations for 60 clerks, through all the floors and 
departments of the laboratory, printing office and 
bindery, the work goes on throughout, steadily 
and calmly. As the business has grown the facil 
ities for handling it have kept pace; and today 
the establishment stands as a model among the 
many enterprises of Lowell. It isa monument to 
well-directed energy, and it bids fair to grow to 
still greater proportions as the name and genuine 
worth of Ayer’s medicine which it sends forth be- 
come better hnown and appreciated among the 
peoples of the earth. 


Cocoa is the cheapest drink for the workin 
class. Dr. Lankester says: ‘‘ Cocoa coutains A 
much fiesh-forming matter as beef.’’ Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa has the highest 
reputation —“r- over, and costs less than one 
cent a cup. For more than one hundred years 
Walter Baker & Co. have made their cocoa jn 


arations absolutely pure, using no patent processes 
alkalice oe dyes in thelr manvfactare. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for May has for its fron- 
tispiece a striking picture, entitled ‘‘Along the 
Canal in Old Manhattan,’’ an illustration for 
‘The Evolution of New York,’’ drawn by Howard 
Pyle, and engraved by F. D. King. Thomas 
A. Janvier furnishes the first part of two articles 
on ** The Evolution of New York’’ with four illas- 
trations and six maps. Candace Wheeler has an 
article called ‘‘A Dream City,’’ copiouely illus- 
trated. Charles Eliot Norton writes of James 
Raseell Lowell with a portrait from a photograph 
by Mrs Cameron, Isle of Wight. The other arti- 
cles are of unusual interest and value, including : 
‘* Love’s Labor Lost,’’ comment by Andrew Lang, 
with nine illastrations by E. A. Abbey. “‘ Etelka 
Talmeyr: a Tale of Three Cities,” a story, by 
Brander Matthews; with three illustrations by 
Albert E Sterner. ‘'A Discontented Province, 
by Henry Loomis Nelaon; with four illustrations 
by C. S. Reinhart. ‘‘ Phillips Brooke,” by Rev. 
Arthur Brooks, D.D.; “A Child of the Cove- 
nant,” a story, by Eva W. McGiasson. ‘‘ Horace 
Chase,”’ a novel, by Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
Part V. ‘The French Scare of 1875,’’ by M. De 
Blowitz. “Tbe Refugees,’ a Tale of Two Conti- 
nents, by A. Conan Doyle, Part V_, with five illus- 
trations by T. de Thulstrup. ‘‘ Colorado and its 
Capital, by Jalian Ralph; with a map. Editor’s 
Study,”’ by Charles Dadley Warner. Editor's 
Drawer, with introductory story by Thomas Nel- 
son Page; illustrated. Literary Notes, by Law- 
rence Hutton. Price, $4 a year; single numbers, 
35 cents. New York: Franklin Square. 

& Brothers. 


— Scribner's Magazine for May contains nearly 
one third more matter than usual, and is entitled 
‘* Exhibition Number.’’ The illustrations are 
abundant and of a high order, occupying nearly 
twenty five pages, two of them in colors, the fron- 
tispiece being a reproduction of a pastel by Robert 
Blam. The artiste and engravers include eminent 
French and American artists. The literary char- 
acter has not been neglected. The contributors 
are among the leading authors of the age. The 
opening article is an unpublished autograph narra- 
tive by Washington, describing ‘‘ The Braddock 
Campaign ’’—a manuscript which is unique amorg 
Washington relics. It was written by him for the 
use of Colonel Humphreys in a proposed biogra- 
phy. W. D. Howells contributes a autobiographi- 
cal eketch entitled ‘‘ The Country Printer,”’ giving 
recollections of his youth. English writers are 
Walter Besant and Thomas Hardy. The Ameri- 
ean short story is represented by such masters as 
Bret Harte, Henry James, George W. Cable, H 
C. Banner, Sarah Orne Jewett, and Mrs. Barnett. 
Robert Blum writes of an ‘‘ Artist’s Impression of 
Japan.’’ Francisque Sarcey, the French critic, 
has a brief paper on ‘‘ The Comédie Francaise at 
Chicago,’’ and there are pooms by Robe-t Louis 
Stevenson and Thomas Bailey Aldrich The 
greatest care has been taken in the mechanical 
reproduction of the number, which has a cover by 
Stanford White, who made the original cover of 
the magazine. It is interesting to note that the 
original drawings, manuscripts, proofs, etc., of 
this ‘‘ Exhibition Number ”’ are to be displayed at 
the Chicago Exposition. Price, $3 00 a year; sin- 
gle number, 25 cts. New York: Charles Scrib- 
aer’s Sons. 


—The pictures in the May Popular Science 
Monthly is the first feature to qftrest attention. 
The number opens with a charming account of 
‘* Japanese Home Life,’’ by Dr. W. Delano East- 
lake, which has many characteristic illustrations. 
There is also a description of ‘‘ The Oswego State 
Normal School,’’ by Prof. William M. Aber, with 
views of class-rooms and laboratories, and portraits 
or instructors. Prof. B. D Halsted contributes an 
illustrated article on the practical subject ‘' Decay 
in the Apple Barrel,’’ and Prof. G. F. Wright de- 
fends his recent book in an article under the title 
‘* Evidences of Glacial Man in Ohio,’’ also with 
many illustrations. The able argument by Hei- 
bert Spencer on ‘“‘The Inadequacy of Natural 
Selection’ is continued'in this number. Mr. G. 
W. Littlehales of the United States Hydrographic 
Office, describes the ‘‘ Growth of Our Knowledge 
of the Deep Sea.’’ Prof. Wesley Mills advocates 
the “‘Caltivation of Hamane Ideas and Feelings.’ 
P. EB M. Berthelot recounts ‘‘ The discovery of 
Alcohol and Distillation.” ‘‘ How Science ig 
Helping the Farmer,’’ is toid by Prof. S.C. Plamb. 
Other articles are ‘‘ Dietary for the Sick,” by Sir 
Dyce Dackworth; ‘‘A Tribute of the French 
Academy to American Geological Exploration ; 
and a Sketch with portrait of Prof. Samuel Wm. 
Johnson, New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine for April is 
a number warranting special praise. This is a 
magazine which has met a constantly increasing 
success since its first number. An article in which 
our English cousin will be particularly interesting 
is upon ‘‘ How to Get to Chicago,” giving descrip- 
tions of some of the finest ocean steamships, illus- 
trated with many glimpses of their elegant interi- 
ors. *‘The Queen’s Buckhounds’’ is by Lord 
Ribblesdale, Master of the Buckhounds, giving 
an interesting picture of the old English sport of 
deer hunting. It is richly illustrated. ‘‘ The 
Likeness of Christ,’’ by Wyke Bayless, P. R. B. 
A. tells of the different representations of Our 
Lord in basilicas and catacombs of Rome, the 
Vatican, British Museum, etc. Albert Chevalier 
tells of ‘* Costers and Music Halls,’’ illustrated 
with amusing sketches. “Bird Life in Spring,”’ 


IT'S ASTONISHING 
how Dr. Pierce's Fa- 
vorite iption 
acts upon nervous 
women. It’s a mar- 
velous remedy for 


Dance, 

mnia, or Ina- 
bility to sleep, 
spasms, convulsions, 
or “fits,” and every 
like disorder, 

Even in cases of 
insanity resulting from functional derange- 
ments, the persistent use of the ‘ Prescrip- 
tion ” will, by restoring the natural functions, 
generally effect a cure. 

For women suffering from any chronic 
** female complaint” or weakness; for women 
who are run-down or overworked; at the 
change from girlhood to womanhood; and, 
later, at the critical ‘‘ change of life” —it is q 
medicine that safely and certainly builds up, 
strengthens, regulates, and cures. 

If it doesn’t, if it ever fails to benefit or 
cure, you have your money back. 

What more can anyone ask? 

Is anything that isn’t sold in this way 
likely to be ‘‘ just as good” # 


‘** The Lay of Earl Harold,’’ ‘‘ Lady Kilpatrick,”’ 
etc., are among the other articles. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.75 yearly. 


— The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for 
May is an original etching by Percy Robertson 
called ‘‘ Shere.’’ The opening article of the num- 
ber is devoted to ‘“‘ British Etching,’”’ and is by 
Frederick Wedmore. It ia fully illustrated. 
‘The National Gallery of British Art and Mr. 
Tate’s Collection,’ is described by M. H. Speil- 
mann. It has five fine illustrations: ‘' The St. 
Anne of Leonardo Da Vinci,’’ is by Alfred Marks, 
and has five illustrations by B. Linino. J. Linnell 
writes of Recent Illustrated Volumes,”’ with 
three illustrations. ‘‘ The Portrait of a Poet,’’ by 
Jacopo Palma. ‘‘At the National Gallery’’ is by 
W. Fred Dykes, and is a very interesting contribu- 
tion,’’ with five illustrations. Carols of the Year 
—‘‘April,’’ is a poem by Algernon C. Swinburne; 
illustrated by W. E. F. Britten. ‘‘ Temple New- 
sam and its Art Collection ’’’ makes one envious of 
the treasures described, many of which are repro 
duced. The Illustrated Note Book contains » 
portrait of the late John Pettie, R. A., and other 
iateresting matter. The foreign and domestic 
notes areas full and readable as ever. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co., 35 cents a number; $3 50 
year. 


—The May number of The Catholic World 
recognizes the Columbian Exposition to quite an 
extent. The number opens with a choice Latiu 
poem on the great discoverer, from the pen of the 
accomplished Latinist, Rev. P. P. Denis, S.S., of 
St. Charles’s College, EXiot City, Maryland. 
‘*The Apotheosis of Christopher Colambnus,’’ by 
John J. O'Shea, presents the character and achieve- 
ment of the hero from a lofty standpoint: and 
‘*The Religious Character of Colambus’s Discov- 
covery’’ is by Professor Villamil of the Royal 
Academy of Madrid. A valuable paper, entitled 
‘The First Sanctuary in the New World,’’ by 
Thomas Harrison Cummings, eettles the question 
of the locality of the first Christian temple in thie 
hemisphere. ‘‘ Recent Discoveries in Astronomy’’ 
is a valuable paper by Rev. George M. Searle, C. 
S. P. History, philosophy, science, poetry, fiction, 
reviews, of books, notes of the world’s political 
doings of and chronicles of the Columbian Read- 
ing Union make up ite able contents. The number 
is embellished by many fine plates. 


— The May number of Jenness Miller Illustrated 
Monthly devotes coneiderable space to short stories. 
Countess Annie de Montaigu has an elaborate arti- 
cle on “The Rose Gardens of the World.” 
‘* Happiness in Childhood,’’ “ Under Oar Evening 
Lamp,’’ “ Latest Fashions,’’ “ Woman’s Fatare,”’ 
by Lady Florence Dixie, ‘‘ Jennie Lind’s First 
Music Lesson,’’ ‘‘ How Women May be Wanted, 
and “ Girls of Yesterday and Today,” are some of 


Ferris’ 


Good 


Best for Health, Econo 
and Beauty. 


Buttons at front instead 
of CLASPS, 
Riva BUCKLE at hip for 


Tape - fastened Buttons— 
won't pull of. 
Cord- utton Holes— 


FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 


Send for illustrated cir- 
ocular to 


FERRIS BROS., NEW YORK. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


100 BONGS fora 2 ct, stamp, & Yours, Oadis. 
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THE LAKE ROUTE TO THE WORLD'S PAIR 
VIA PICTURESQUE MACKINAC, 


Avoid the heat and dust by traveling 
on the Floating Palaces of the Detroit & 
Cleveland Steam Navigation Company. 
Two new steel passenger steamers have 
just been built for this Upper Lake route, 
costing $300,000 each, and are guaranteed 
to be the grandest, oy safest and 
fastest steamers on the Lakes; speed 20 
miles per hour, running time between 
Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago less than 
50 hours. Four trips per week between 
Toledo, Detroit, Alpena, Mackinac, Petos- 
key and Chicago. Daily trips between 
Detroit and Cleveland; during July and 
August double daily service will be main- 
tained, giving a daylight ride across Lake 
Erie. ily service between Cleveland 
and Put-in-Bay. First-class stateroom 
accommodations and menu, and exceed- 
ingly low Round Trip Rates. The pala- 
tial equipment, the luxury of the appoint- 
ments makes traveling on these steamers 
thoroughly enjoyable. Send for illus- 
trated pamphlet. Address A. A. Schantz, 
G.P. A., Detroit & Cleveland Steam Nav. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


the other attractive features. It may be said that 
the magazine is quite up to its usual standard of 
excellence. Useful articles of genuine value are 
given as premiums to new subscribers. Price, $1 
a year; published by Jenneas Miller Co., New 
York City. 

| — Germania isa monthly magazine devoted to 
the study of the German language and literature. 
It appeals to advanced students of German as 


well as to those beginning the study of the lan- 
guage. ‘The former are furnished here at low cost 
($2.00 a year) with a large amount of carefully 
selected reading- matter (384 pages a year) consist- 
ing of short stories by the best German novelists, 
literary, biographical, and scientific articles from 
the pen of Germany’s most popular essayiste, and 
short notes that will do much to keep the student 
posted on the more important events of German 
literary life; while the latter receive direct instrac 
tion in the German language through a method 
that has been quite generally conceded to be well 
adapted for the needs of home-students, 


— Harper's Weekly, published April 26th, well 
maintains its usual standard of excellence and 
timeliness, containing, besides a variety of other 
interesting matter, the following special attrac- 
tions: ‘* Illustrations of the Naval Rendezvous at 
Hampton Roads.’’ with descriptive article by 
Lieut. J. D. J. Kelly, U. S. N.; @ portrait and 
sketch of Hon. James C. Carter, apropos of his 
service in connection with the Behring Sea Court 
of Arbitration; an illustration and eketch of the 
new Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington; an 
article by W. H. Bishop on Bradley’s “ Colam- 
bus,’”’ illustrated; a portrait and sketch of the 
Dake of Veragua; and a graphic description of 
the city of Lisbon, by Armand Dayot, profusely 
illustrated. 


— The Annual Report of the Ramabai Associ- 
ation occupies twenty pages or more of the April 


Lend A Hand. It is full of interesting matter 
concerning the great movement which is gener- 
ally conceded to be one of the grandest missionary 
works ever undertaken. Among other articles are 
Meesage of the Cherokee Rose,’ by Mary 
W. Emerson; ‘‘ Tuskegee Negro Conference,”’ by 
Rk. C. Bedford, and ** Indian School Reports,’’ by 
Mary E. Dewey. The Monthly Intelligence, Clab 
Reports, etc. , have much interesting information for 
those who keep in touch with charitable and phil- 
anthropic work. Boston: Stilman Smith & Co. 
$2.00 yearly. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
' The Ladies Home Journal, for May; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Philaselphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 
The Popular Science Monthly; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: D. Appleten & Co 
Our Day, for April; terms, $2.50 a year. Boston: Our 
Day Pub. Co. 
routing, for May; termr, $3.00 a year. New York: 239 
The ‘Bai tic, for May; t 5.00 N 
ectic, for ; terms .00 a year. New 
York: E, R. Pelton, 4 
The Magasine of Art, for May; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 
Harper’s Monthly for May ; terms, $4.00 a year. New 
ork: Harper & Bros. 
“ide Awake, for May; terms, $2.40 a year. Boston: 
D Lothrop Co. 
The Pastor and People, for May ; terms, 
ayear. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 
ye Ly Cosmopolitan, for May ; terms, 83 00 a year. New 
yy he Ameriean Journal of Politics, for 
on &year. New York: Andrew J. Palm 
cnprreat Topics, for April; terms, $1.00 a year. 
cago; Current Topics. 
rte Forum. tor May; terms, $5.00 a year. New York: 
he Forum Pub, Co. 
The Calitoruian Illustrated Magazine, for May; terms, 
St. Paal: D. D. Merrill Co. 
New York: One: ar May; terms, $1.50 a year. 


The a A 
May; terms, $5.00 a year. Boston: 


May; terms, 
& Uo. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
as the Union Horen, opposite Grand Cen- 

ay. European 
Modern 

Staurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
an live better for less money at the Grand Union 

otel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


OCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
ot lieges, 


Musi both sexes, for Universities, Co 
Schools, ilies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools ly recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL'S 
ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not know well enough personally or by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I want to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from tha 
kindergarten tothe university. Such teachers are always 
indemand. Superintenacents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service, and corres- 
ndence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled 
eachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINOHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have (April 5th) 297 calls for Teachers for 
the Fall of ’93 from school officers throughout the 


NORTHWEST. 


All departments. Positions now open to application. 
Send for list of vacancies and Application form. 

R. B HAZARD 
Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Teachers Wanted. } 
Educational Institutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. yey 6— August 16- Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, English, Kiocution, Philosophy. Exper 
imental Psychology, Pedagogy, History, Political 
and Social Science Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. 

For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior aavaa 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
131 8. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


College of Dental Surgery 


The thirty eighth annual session opens October 3. 
1893. A three years graded course of Lectures, 
Clinics and Quizzes is required before graduation 
Every opportunity for the dental student is offered. 
For catslogue and information acdress 

Rk. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 
1415 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


eow]) 


ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CSszDLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THRE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, establishec 
for the advancement of art education and train. 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


[yj STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Der For both sexes. AT WORORSTER. 


E. H. Principal. 


Stats ROBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Principa’. 

STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address th+ 

principal, A. G. Boypun, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
pal, D. B, HaGaR, Ph.D. 


Grate NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Oatalogues address 
I. @. GreEnovan. Principal. 


(\UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 

Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTE ETH. 


OPIU 


1020 dare Habit Cured in 10 


RWO 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price Wit 
Address. NEW ENG. PUB. 00., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ON APRIL 10 
ON APRIL ‘17 


though, if done through a reliable Agency. 


h \tham, a man we have placed three times, recommended them to apply to us, and the 
recommended a man, and got word they would like to see him. He went there at once, an 
That is better for Boards of Education than skirmishing about promiscuously. 

one of the trustees of the public school at Matteawan, N. Y., wrote that the prin- 
cipal had suddenly resigned, and that a man was wanted to take his place, at a 
salary of $1200. He described the man wanted, and after running over our list we found a pretty close fit, 
sent for him, and started him for Matteawan on the day the letter was received. He made application the 
next day. and at a meeting of the Board on April 21 he was elected. Quick work wasn’t it? Safe enough, 


one of the trustees at Philmont, N. Y., wrote that they wanted a principal for next 
year. They had paid $800. but would pay $1000 to the right man. The principal at 


did so We 
was elected. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
[April 1, 1898,] 
ARITHMETIO. 

1. Define (a) subtraction ; (5) reduction; (c) decimal. 
Illustrate each definition by an example. 

2. Divide § by .0004}. 

3. Write a number that may be classified as concrete, 
odd, composite, integral, and simple, and explain why it 
may be so classified. 

4. Write with proper symbols or abbreviations (a) nine 
degrees, ten minutes, and thirty seconds; (6) five days, 
twelve hours, nineteen minutes; (c) the ration of one 
third to five equals the ratio of two fifths to six; (d) the 
cube root of seven hundred twenty-nine equals the second 
power of three. 

5. Reduce (a) 2 pk. 4 qt. to the decimal of a bushel; 
(b) 34a. to integers of lower denominations. 

6. A note of $285 bearing 6% interest, given June 17, 
1891, has indorsed upon it a payment of $100, March 4, 
1892. Find the sum due on the note November 1, 1892. 

7. Divide 1 mi. 86 rd. 1 yd. 2 ft. 6 in. by 23. 

8. If a grocer sells coffee that costs him 26} cents per 
pound in New York and 32 cents a hundred for freight 
and cartage, for 36 cents per pound, what is his gain per 
cent 

9. Find the list price of a phaeton, the net price of 
which after deducting trade discounts of 25% and 10% 
is $108. 

10. Find the diagonal of the floor of a room 18 feet 
by 60 feet. (Correct to two decimal places.) 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name and define three of the natural divisions of 
(a) land ; (6) water. 

2. Distinguish a river basin and a lake basin. 

3. What is meant by standard eastern time ? 

4. Draw an outline map of the county in which you 


live, giving its name and the names of the adjoining 
counties. 
5. Name the city or cities located in the following 


| counties of this state: (a) Chautauqua ; (b) Oneida; (c) 


Broome; (d) Monroe; (¢) Dutchess; (/) Kings; (g) 
Ulster ; (4) Chemung. 

6. Name the states which border on Iowa. 

7. Name (a) the two great rivers which empty into the 
the Gulf of Mexico ; (b) the river which is the final out- 
let of Lake Superior. 

8. Name (a) the sea east of the British Isles; (5) the 
strait which forms the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea ; 
(c) the loftiest mountain chain in the world. 

9 Name (a) the sea north of Persia; (0) the gulf south 
of Persia; (c) the great river which flows into this gulf 
from Turkey. 

10. Give shortest water route from Genoa to Calcutta. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Distinguish between a democracy and republic. 

2. (a) How are the cabinet officers chosen? (+) What 
is the use of cabinet officers ? 

3. What is the purpose of executive sessions of the 
United States Senate ? 

4. (a) By what means may the mayor check the action 
of the common council? (+) Name one state officer and 
one United States officer who bas a similar power. 

5. Name one duty of a supervisor. 

6. What is a congressional district ? 

7. What is meant by a person’s giving bail ? 

8. Name a representative officer of the town and city, 
respectively, that are identical in title. 


DRAWING. 

The word view, as used in this paper, refers to facts of form and 
position. 

1. (a) Define and (0) illustrate a horizontal line. 

2. Make a border, having for the unit of design a 
simple geometric figure. Use two positions of the figure 
arranged alternately. 

3. How many diameters has (a) an ellipse? () an 
oval? 
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4. Develop the surface (or diaw the pattern) of a 
square prism, one half inch by one inch. 

5. Name the primary colors. 

6. Make a working drawing of a cylindrical box four 
inches deep and six inches across, scale one sixth inch to 
the inch. [Three views. ] 

7. What is the name of any angle less than ninety 
degrees ? 

8. What principle of decoration is violated when units 
are joined by points ? 

COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjecte : 
Spring Time; “Personal Registration”; A Drive in the 
Country. Country Roads. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition 
with particular reference to three points: 1. The matter, 
i.e, the thoughts expressed. 2. The correctness and pro- 
priety of the language used. 3. The orthography, punc- 
tuation, division into paragraphs, use of capitals, and gen- 
eral appearance. 

GRAMMAR. 

There is no monument that a man can raise to himself so durable 
as @ poem, or a sound, simple, original piece of prose, His litera- 
ture will survive, and he will live in it when his own personality 
becomes vague. Nothing else seems to last. A reputation for 
doing something is very often shifted from the supposed actor to 


someone elee, and time, and the document-finding historians are 


always nibbling away reputations. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 


NotTss.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2. Subordinate clauses include (a 
subject clauses; (+) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbia 
clauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate- 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
6. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, orclause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
recognized,—the articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: pape meee number, gender,case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 

ving the syntax of a noun or yepnee. give only the case and the reason 

orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice, 
18. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive ora participle after tense, 


1. (a) Give the subject of the first clause, and (2) give 
its three modifiers. 

2. Give (a) the subject of the clause found in line 3; 
(5) the predicate. What does the clause modify ? 

3. Classify as a part of the verb, (a) to last ; (b) doing. 
State the grammatical use of each. 

4. Give the syntax of (a) monument; (b) that. 

5. Give the syntax of (a) poem ; (b) reputations. 

6. State to what part of speech each of the following 
belongs: (a) so; (b) own; (c) vague; (d) else; (e) 
supposed. 

7. Select (a) a verb in the potential mode; (4) a verb 
in the passive voice. 

8. Give the verb lie (to recline) in all the tenses of the 
indicative mode, naming the tenses. (Use J as the subject 
of each.) 

9 Illustrate the use of what (a) as a pronoun; (0) as 
an interjection. 


10. Illustrate the use of (a) an adverbial clause; (0) 
an adjective clause. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Name the osseous tissues of the body. 

2. Locate the perspiratory glands, and mention their 
functions. 

3. Define and explain the use of (a) ligaments, (5) 
tendons. 

4. Name and locate the two openings of the stomach. 

5. Name four articles of food containing much nitro- 
genous matter. 

6. What is meant by the circulation ? 

7. Explain physiologically the cause of pallor. 

8. Describe and locate (a) the larynx; (0) the bron- 


chial tubes. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. Give an account of the Swedish settlement in Amer- 
ica in 1638, as to (a) location; (6) what other colonists. 
claimed the territory and captured the settlement ? 

2. Locate the site of (a) Fort Duquesne; (4) Fort 
William Henry ; (c) Port Royal. 

3. Mention on three historical incidents in the life of 
Washington. 

4. What name was given to the irregular American 
troops who fought at Lexington and Concord, and why so 
called ? 

5. Name three former Superintendents of Public In- 
struction of the State of New York. 

6. Name an American statesman prominently identified 
with each of the following measures: (a) Missouri Com- 
promise; (6) the Wilmot Proviso; (c) the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill. 

7. Give the particulars of the first battle between iron- 
clad ships as to (a) location ; (6) names of vessels engaged ? 
(c) the peculiar construction of each ; (d) the result. 

8. What causes led to Mexican War ? 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. What important political question affecting the 
United States is being agitated in Canada ? 

2. Name two important topics discussed by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in his annual report ; 

3. Whom has President Cleveland nominated to be 
ministers to France and to Germany ? 

4. What bill proposing a radical change in the local 
administration of the school affairs of this state is before 
the legislature ? 

5. What action has President Cleveland taken on the 
Hawaiian affairs ? 

6. What has the legislature done to make the New 
York exhibit at the World’s Fair a success ? 

7. What steamship is believed to have been lost at sea ? 

8. What prominent French statesman died recently ? 

9. What is the absorbing question in the German Part 
liament and in the minds of the German people ? 
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METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. Why is it important for the teacher to study children? 

2. How may the observing powers of the child be cul- 
tivated ? 

3. Give two reasons in favor of and two against giving 
prizes. 

4. Mention three ways of promoting regularity in 
attendance. 

5. Upon what does a good method depend ? 

6. In what ways may knowledge of form be expressed ? 

7. State your questions and the pupil’s probable an- 
swers in teaching him objectively that eight divided by 
two equals four. 

8. What is meant by abstract instruction ? 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. (a) Subtraction is the process of finding the differ- 
ence between two numbers of the same kind. (5) Re- 
duction is the process of changing a number to a differ- 
ent unit without changing its value. (c) A decimal is a 
fractional division of an integral unit by ten or a scale of 
ten. Examples will differ. 

2. 2,000. 4 (a) 9° 10'30”. (6) 5 da. 12 br. 19 min. 
(ec) 4:5:: 3:6, or} :5 3:6. (d) 39 (729) = 
5. (a) .625 bu. (6) 134 sq. rd. 16 eq. yd. 4 sq. ft. 72 
sq.in. 6. $205.00. 7.17 rd. 3 yd. 2 ft. 8. 
9 $160. 10 24.08 feet. 


GEOGRAPHY, 

2. A river basin is the tract of country drained by the 
river and its tributaries. A lake basin is the depression 
in the land filled by the waters of the lake. 

3. It is the recognized uniform time for all places be- 
tween the 75th and 90th meridians of west longitude, in- 
cluding the 75th meridian, but not the 90th. 

5. (a) Dunkirk, Jamestown. (5) Utica, Rome. (c) 
Binghampton. (d) Rochester. (¢) Poughkeepsie. (/) 
Brooklyn. (g) Kingston. (A) Elmira. 

6- Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
South Dakota. 

7. (a) Mississippi River, Rio Grande. (0) St. Law- 
rence River. 

8, (a) North Sea. (0) Strait of Gibraltar. (c) Him 
alaya Mountains. 

9. (a) Caspian Sea. (6) Persian Gulf. (c) Euphrates 
River. 

10. Mediterranean Sea, Suez Canal, Strait of Babel 
Mandeb, Gulf of Aden, Arabian Sea, Indian Ocean, Bay 
of Bengal, Hoogly River. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. In a democracy the people make the laws. In a re- 
public representatives of the people make the laws. 


2. (a) They are appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. (+) The members of the cabinet 
advise with and assist the President. 

3. To confirm appointments, ratify treaties, and con- 
sider such other confidential matters as the President may 
advise. 

4. (a) By means of the veto. (+) Governor, President. 

5. To receive moneys belonging to the town and pay 
them out according to law. To meet with the other su- 
pervisors of the bounty as a board of county canvassers. 
To meet with the other supervisors of the county asa 
board of supervisors. To act as a member of the town 
board. 

6. A portion of a county, a whole county, or several 
adjacent counties combined, for the purpose of electing a 
representative in Congress. 

7. It consists ina bondsman giving a bond by which 
he agrees to forfeit to the state a certain sum of money in 
ease the prisoner does not appear when wanted for trial. 

8. Supervisor. 

DRAWING. 

1. (a) A horizontal line is one parallel with the hori- 
zon. Any straight line that can be drawn on a level sur- 
face is horizontal. 

2. (a) Two; (+) one. 

5. Violet, blae, green, yellow, orange, red; or, red, 
green, violet. (Authorities differ upon the use of the 
term primary.) 

7. An acute angle. 

8. The principle of strength. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. (a) Monument. (4) The adjectives no and durable, 
and the adjective clause That man can raise. 

2. (a) Personality. (b) Becomes vague. (c) The 
verbs will survive and will live. 

3. (a) Infinitive. It is the attribute of the predicate 
and modifies the subject nothing. (b) Participle. Asa 
verb it takes the object something. It is also used like a 
noun, and is the object of the preposition for. 

4 (a) Subject of the verb 1s,—nominative case. (5) 
Object of can raise,—objective case. 

' 5. (a) Subject of the verb is not expressed,—nomina - 
tive case. (6) Object of the verb are nibbling,—objective 
case. 

6. (a) Adverb. (b) Adjective. (c) Adjective. (d) 
Adjective. (e) Adjective. 

7. (a) Can raise. (b) Is shifted. 

8. Present, I lie; past (imperfect), I lay future, 
I shall (will) lie; present perfect (perfect), I have lain 
past perfect (pluperfect), I had lain; fature perfect, I 
shall (will) have lain. 

9. (a) Hx. What do you mean? (6) Hx. What! 
Has he not returned ? 

10. (a) Hx. He will come when he is needed. (d) 
Ex. The army which he commanded was defeated. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Bones and teeth. 

2. They are in the meshes of the cutis, and their fune- 
tions are to eliminate waste matter and a watery fluid. 

3. (a) Ligaments are fibrous tissues, which hold the 
bones together at the joints. (6) Tendons are fibrous 
tissues which bind certain muscles to the bones. 

4. The cardiac and the pylorus. The former opening 
into and the latter opening out of the stomach. 

5. Eggs, milk, flesh, grain. Other correct answers 
allowed. 

6. The flow of blood through the body. 

7. Cold, anger, or fear contracts the muscles, and the 
amount of blood in small arteries and capillaries at the 
surface is diminished. 

8. (a) The triangular, cartilaginous modification of the 
trachea or windpipe, situated at its upper extremity. (6) 
The smaller branches of the trachea within the lungs. 


AMERIOAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) Within the limits of the present city of Wil- 
mington, Del. (6) The Dutch. 

2. (a) At the junction of the Alleghany and Monon- 
gahela rivers, now Pittsburg, Penn. (+) At the head of 
Lake George, in New York, (c) On the Bay of Fundy, 
now Annapolis, Nova Scotia. 

3. Answers will differ. 

4. Minute men. So called because they were expected 
to leave their employments and assemble for battle at the 
first summons. 

6. (a) Henry Clay. 
A. Douglass. 

7. (a) In Hampton Roads, near Fortress Monroe, Va. 
(6) Monitor and Merrimac. (c) The Monitor was sunk 


(6) David Wilmot. (c) Stephen 


low in the water, the deck being surmounted by a revolv- 
ing turret in which‘the guns were placed ; the sides of the 
Merrimac sloped away from the water line. (d@) The 
result was in the nature of a drawn battle, the Merrimac 
retreating to her anchorage, leaving the Monitor in con- 
trol of the Roads. 

8. The annexation of Texas and a dispute as to the 
boundary between that state and Mexico. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. The annexation of Canada to the United States. 

3. James B. Eustis to France and Theodore Runyan 
to Germany. 

4. The Township Bill. 

5. He has withdrawn the proposed treaty from the 
United States Senate, and has appointed a commissioner 
to visit the Hawaiian territory to investigate matters. 

6. Made an additional appropriation of $300,000. 

7. The Naronie. 

8. Jules Ferry. 

9. The German Army Bill. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 
1. To learn their history, their development, and from 
these to ascertain the best way of arousing their better 


powers to action. 
2. By having him closely and systematically study 


| familiar objects and describe them. 


4, By interesting the pupils, by interesting the parents, 
by commending regularity, by punishing irregularity. 
Other correct answers may be accepted. 

5. A knowledge of the pupil, and a knowledge of the 
subject to be presented. 

6. By language, by construction, and by representation. 

8. Instruction without the use of illustrations or objects. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Has no special “ seedtime and harvest” if we mean 
by seedtime atime of waiting for the seed to germi. 
nate and grow. New teachers are constantly register- 


BUREAU Wk EDUCATION jng and school officers are constantly applying for well- 


qualified teachers, at this office. 


Yet, for the next 


three months there will be more vacancies to be filled and more demand for teachers of 


every grade than at any other season. 


Hence now is emphatically the time for all who seek positions or promotion to regis- 


ter. Horms and circulars sent free. 


teachers, whether in person or letter. Our 


Prompt and careful attention to all calls for 


list of teachers is large, embracing many of 


the ablest and best in the profession, for every department of school from the kinder. 


garten to the college. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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